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AFTER surveying some of the curiosities of Naples and its vicinity, which 
it does not fall within my present design to describe, I proceeded, July 5th, 
to Sorrento, where I spent two months. This city is of the remotest anti- 
quity, is the present seat of an Archbishopric, and, including a district of 
three miles in length and one and a half in breadth, called the Piano or 
plain of Sorrento, comprises a population of 25,000 persons, nearly all 
IMindly attached to the Catholic superstitions, and involved in the most bar- 
barous ignorance. In the part of the Pzano most remote from the city, 
there are a considerable number of persons of property engaged in the 
wholesale trade in fruit, and the manufacture of gauze and silk goods, who 
are respectable in their character, and manifest a primitive simplicity in 
their manners. But the inhabitants of the city of Sorrento resemble their 
Neapolitan neighbours. One of my fellow-lodgers was a priest, from whom 
I learned that there were one hundred ecclesiastics in Sorrento itself, and 
four hundred in the adjacent plain. The manners of the country and the 
construction of the houses are such, that every one knows how every one 
employs his time, and in a great degree the disposition and attainments of 
each individual. From the great heat of the climate, all windows and doors 
are kept open, most of the rooms are passages to other rooms, and it is the 
custom to enter into conversation without any introduction. I had oppor- 
tunities, therefore, of knowing both priests and people. I found amongst the 
former a general easy good nature, without any assumption or airs of su en 
riority, but the grossest indolence; ignorance, and insensibility to the dis- 
tresses of others. I never saw either my fellow-lodger or any of his nu- 
merous brethren with a book in his hand, nor was he, at least, possessed of 
a single one, his Breviary excepted. Having no taste for parrots, canaries, 
cats, or fiddies, common pastimes of his brethren, he slept nearly the whole 
day. They are surrounded by a mass of ignorance, which they take no 
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pains to enlighten, and of indigence, which they will not spare a farthing to 
relieve. One would suppose, that only to save themselves from the pain of 
ennui, they would employ a little of their time in teaching the children of 
the poor to read and write, and forming them to good manners ; but on the 
contrary, the rising generation are entirely neglected, and are, in conse- 
quence, so rude and insolent as to be a public nuisance. A stranger walk- 
ing the streets is liable to be called after and insulted by them. On one 
occasion a stone was thrown at me, and a German artist informed me, tha’ 
while engaged in sketching from nature under the rocks, he had frequently 
stones and earth thrown down upon his head from the clifis. One of his 
brother artists, he informed me, having just completed a four days’ labour at 
Amalfi in this neighbourhood, a youth who had long watched the progress 
of his work came behind him unobserved, and with a handfal of mud com- 
pletely destroyed it. When I had occasion to make little purchases in the 
town, | found myself cheated in the quality, the price, and the change, and 
my remonstrances were replied to with abuse. 1 was anxious to know 
whether this state of things was attributable to ignorance or not, and I found 
that although great numbers had either there or at Naples received the ele- 
ments of knowledge, the means of further improvement were wholly with- 
held from them, from two main causes, the discouragement of the priests, 
and the expensive duty on the importation of books laid on by the govern- 
ment. I made diligent inquiry for any one who could shew me a book of 
any kind, and as the great mass of the population during the cooler hours 
of the day live in their balconies, exposed to view, if any one ever read, I 
must have seen it in the course of my stay. But the fact never once came 
under my observation during cleven weeks. [ need scarcely add that there 
is no shop in Sorrento in which any kind of book is exposed for sale, 
After I had been nine weeks in the place, two young men travelled that 
way bearing a large basket of books between them, containing some Saints’ 
books, and a few wretched French romances in miserable type and paper. 

I formed an acquaintance with the principal physician of the place. Un- 
like his neighbours, he possessed a few books, and we read Italian history 
together every evening. As we conversed freely upon various subjects, | 
was surprised that he never opened his lips upon the present state of his 
native country. [at length made direct inquiries, when, lowering his tone 
of voice, and speaking in French, instead of Italian, as before, he said, the 
state of the kingdom was most deplorable, and the worst was, that no one 
knew when he was safe in speaking his thoughts, for that spies were out in 
every direction, All confidence in one another was destroyed, since few 
had virtue to resist the bribe to betray a friend. Even the secrets of con- 
fession had been revealed by the priests, under a general dispensation from 
the Pope from their oaths of secresy, as far as regards political sentiments. 
. The insurrections and revolutions we have had, particularly the last two 
in 1819 and 1823, have swept away almost all our ablest men. And the 
few men of talent who remain alive, shut themselves up in the bosom of 
their families. We were wont to have social meetings in the evenings, but 
now they are all over. Every man is suspicious that his neighbour may be 
a spy. The priests are now the only favoured class, and absorb all and 
return nothing. Here, for example, where there are so. many poor fa- 
mishing creatures, I never find a single priest that will do any thing for 
their relief.” “ But the kingdom of Naples,” said I, “ has always been 
exempt from the Inquisition 7” * Even thet boast,”” he replied, “ is now 
taken away from us. For since the last insurrection, four years ago, the 
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preseat King has constituted the Archbishops the chief magistrates of the 
police, which is the very essence of an Inquisition. The police officers 
are governed by them in every step they take. And God forbid that you 
should fall into the hands of the Archb'shops! However innocent you may 
be, your ruin is certain.’” [ then inquired what was his opinion of the 
state of morals among the middle and lower classes. ** Instead of caring 
for their families,” said he, ‘* they go about to the festivals of the patron 
saints in the villages round, and are guilty of intoxication and other vices. 
There are many who will drink seven, and some eleven or twelve bottles of 
wine at these festivals. These things shock and harass me,” said he. ‘ I 
finish my visits to my patients as quickly as possible. I am intimate with 
no one, but hasten home to the bosom of my family. But who can tell if 
even there spies may not be within hearing ?” 

Although there are plenty of priests, there is very little preaching at Sor- 
rento, I heard one or twosermons. But they were such vapid declama- 
tions, with the constant repetition of the name of the patron Saint to whom 
the day was dedicated, that I preferred attending the service of the Church 
of England, performed by a clergyman in his own house, An entry in the 
books of the suppressed Convent of Augustines at Sorrento leads to some 
interesting but melancholy reflections : ** Martinus LUTHERUS sacrifictum 
obtulit”—Martin Luther performed mass here on sucha day. ‘The great 
Reformer, while yet a Rapist, visited Sorrento, and engaged in turn with 
his brethren in the offices of the church. The mention of his name leads 
the mind to the melancholy reflection, that at the expiration of three centu- 
ries from the commencement of his labours, not a spark of the glorious 
light of the Reformation is to be seen in the great and populous kingdom of 
Naples. If the prospect is gloomy at Naples itself, the veil of night which 
overspreads the thir island of Sicily is still more impenetrable. : 

The excavations of Herculaneum and Pompeii, along with the noblest 
monuments of their superiority in the arts, have brought to light condemning 
proofs of the licentiousness and vice of the ancient Romans, which, while 
they fully justify the descriptions of the apostle of the Gentiles, seem de- 
signed by Divine Providence to teach us the inestimable value of the gospel, 
which proclaimed to the astonished heathen world the necessity of purity, 
temperance, and self-controul, in order to obtain the favour of the Deity. 
For a similar purpose for which these ancient cities have been preserved 
for two thousand years, so that they are now brought to light as if they had 
Leen buried yesterday, we may conjecture that modern Naples is permitted 
still to remain preserved from the destructive effects of the light of reason 
and the air of freedom, to shew us how far corrupted Christianity can go in 
darkening the understanding and perverting the will, and thus to enhance 
in our eyes the value of the sincere word of truth. 

On the 19th of September, having returned to the city of Naples, I went 
to the Cathedral of St. Januarius to see the blood of the saint liquefy, it 
being the day of his martyrdom. Having heard this described, and read 
accounts of it by travellers, as being the ‘* boldest and most successful of all 
the pretended miracles of the Church of Rome,”’ and as exhibiting the cha- 
racter of the people of Naples in the strongest light, (see Gilly's Appendix 
to a Tour among the Waldenses, Lady Morgan’s Italy, &c.,) my curiosity 
was greatly excited to see it. I went at half-past eleven, near the time ap- 
pointed for displaying the miracle, and found about three thousand persons 
assembled in he church, a number far inferior to what I had expected, and 
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I was told the attendance had of late years very much fallen off. High mass 
was performing with great pomp in the presence of the Royal Family, and 
with the assistance of three Cardinal Archbishops. At noon, ‘the mass being 
finished, a procession was formed to go and fetch the skull and the blood of 
the saint from an adjoining chapel in which they are ordinarily deposited, 
The skull being brought was exalted into a conspicuous place in the principal 
ultar of the cathedral. Some ceremonies were then performed over the 
small chest containing the blood, and it was exposed to public view. The 
moment it was seen, a loud clatter of female voices was heard from the rails 
of the altar, and I concluded the miracle was done, and that the female 
tongues were let loose in unbounded acclamation, But I found [ was mis- 
taken ; the first sight only of the box had drawn forth this din from a set of 
females who always attend on the occasion, and are said to be the relations 
of St. Januarius, in compliance with whose clamorous petitions the saint 
vouchsafes to work the miracle. They continued, at the top of their voices, 
and with their mouths wide open, to call on the saint to hear them, for two 
hours and a half, without more than a slight interruption to take breath. 
Sometimes they sung a hymn together ; at other times they seemed each to 
be indulging in her own extemporaneous effusions; at others they called out, 
«© sacred head !’’ for several minutes together ; and once for a quarter of 
an hour they said nothing but ora pro nobis! (O Baal, hear us /) This 
was the first occasion on which I had seen females officiating in the Catholic 
Church, within the rails of the altar! But Lam led to imagine the office 
ws performed was not the most important part of the ceremony. 

Juring the whole of this noisy scene, the glass chest was handed about 
by a priest to be kissed by the faithful. As a lighted candle was frequently 
held to it, there was abundant opportunity of ascertaining that the red sub- 
stance contained within it, in two phials, was ina solid state. One phial 
was full, the other had only a single drop adhering fast to the side of the 
glass. Both appeared to come into contact with the glass of the chest in 
which they stood. The chest was turned over and over, and every now and 
then it was examined by the light of the taper to see if the miracle was done 
yet. But all to no purpose ; the saint seemed unusually slow in his opera- 
tions on the present occasion. People seemed to be tired of waiting, and 
the assembly was reduced from about three thousand to five hundred. In 
this stage of the business, a priest got up and began to address a discourse to 
the people on our obligations to Saint Januarius, and the duty of imitating 
him, by leading a life of self-denial and abstraction from the world, which 
he said was the real martyrdom. He had been preaching about twenty 
minutes, the people kissing the glass chest all the while, when suddenly a 
ti clapping his hands loudly above his head, skipped up three 
steps of the altar at once, and exclaimed, “ é fatto!” ** tis done /”” and burst 
into a loud laugh of extravagant joy. ‘The discourse could now no longer 
be listened to, and indeed it had probably already answered its end, by 
a neg -y Res was wrought. The joy of the people 
Ths semen scien a ~ ad ve whole was a scene of noise and confusion. 
the } entioned began to sing a hymn, but he was only 
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with the taper behind, and after the closest scrutiny I can assure your read- 
ers, Mr. Editor, I could perceive not the slightest change in the state of the 
red substance within. A Neapolitan who was with me, and said he had 
never been before to see the miracle, examined it with the same attention as 
myself, and told me that to him also the substance appeared equally solid as 
before. Iam far, however, from concluding that the supposed liquefaction 
takes place only in the imaginations of the credulous, but only that on the 
present occasion it had either not taken place at all, or but in a very slight 
degree. If the substance contained in the phials be of a nature to be dis- 
solved with warmth and repeated concussion, the whole is, I conceive, easily 
explained. During nearly three hours the box was turned over and over, 
and applied to the heated faces of the lazzaroni, ‘They first kissed it, then 
had it placed against their foreheads, and then presented to the breast. The 
holding a lighted taper close to it may likewise aid the effect, which, however, 
was produced but imperfectly, (if at all,) owing to the heavy rains which had 
cooled the air for some days before. Such is my theory of the miracle of 
St. Januarius. What the substance in question can be, I must leave to the 
chemists to decide. 

The belief in the reality of modern miracles appears to me to be the 
strongest hold which Popery has upon the minds of the Neapolitans. I 
have conversed with many respecting the principles of Protestantism, who 
have acknowledged that ** God alone could never err; and that the Pope, 
being a man, could not be incapable of error, that as the saints could do 
nothing for us of themselves, it was sufficient that we should address our 
prayers to God himself; and that Protestants profess all the essentials of the 
Christian religion.”’? But when the miracles of modern times were spoken 
of, [ found that the belief of them was deeply rooted in their minds. Leo 
XII. seems to be fully aware of this advantage, and has distinguished his 
reign by the making of three new saints, and the blazoning abroad of theer 
miracles, and those of others. A council is now holding at Rome for ascer- 
taining the truth of miracles, and I translate the following from the Gazette 
of Florence, by which it will be seen that a miracle is moved, seconded, and 
carried unanimously, with as much ease as an unopposed road bill passes 
through its various readings in our House of Commons, 

** Rome, 27th Sept., 1827.—Amongst the various causes proposed on 
Saturday, the 22d inst., to the Congregation of Sacred Rites, assembled in 
the Apostolical Palace of the Vatican, the cause of the blessed Alfonso Maria 
de’ Liguori was taken into consideration. He was founder of the Congre- 
gation of the Holy Redeemer, and formerly Bishop of St. Agata dei Goti” 
(which is near Sorrento in the kingdom of Naples). ‘ His Eminence the 
Cardinal Odescalchi, who is the altirmer in this cause, referred to the con- 
sideration of the congregation the validity of the tradition of the miracles 
wrought by God, after the beatification of the said hero, in order to proceed 
in the matter of his canonization ; and in consequence an affirmative decree 
was recorded. Then followed the relation of ancther cause respecting the 
confirmation of the worship from time immemorial paid to the blessed 
Jolarte, widow, and afterwards Religieuse of the order of St. Chiara, and 
born in the year 1235, daughter of Bela [V., King of Hungary, and of 
Maria, daughter of Alexius, Emperor of the Greeks. The said congrega- 
tion made an affirmative decree, and the worship of the said Saint is con- 
firmed. An affirmative was also recorded in the cause of the Virgin Pana- 
zerta. The Cardinal della Somaglia also brought up an account of the holy 
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222 Lines supposed to be addressed to a Mother. 


life, blessed death, and miracles of the blessed Francis da St. Antonio, of 
the Monks of Alcantara, in the kingdom of Naples, who died in the year 
1764. Validity decreed, and cause ordered to be proceeded in.”—A 
former number of the same Journal contained a Report of a previous sit- 
ting, at which six saints were despatched or put in progress. And this in 
the nineteenth century ! 


LINES 
SUPPOSED TO BE ADDRESSED BY A LITTLE GIRL TO HER MOTHER. 


Motuer! do not mourn for me— 
Do not pour such anguish'd tears ; 
I am happy, I am free 

From the strife of mortal years. 


Some sweet seasons did I rest 

On thy bosom—now I fy 

Thro’ the regions of the blest, 

And my angel pinion try. 

Never o’er my infant head 

Came the shades of doubt or fear ; 
Brightly my young morning fled, 
Till an angel call’d me here. 

Brief the summons, O my mother! 
Were it not for leaving thee, 
These are blissful scenes—far other 
Than the dreams of infancy. 


Thou art mourning, thou art pale ; 
How shall I of comfort tell ? 

O that I could rend the veil, 

And could shew thee where I dwell ! 


I, amid the cherub host, 

Now surround a Father’s throne ; 

All on earth I lov’d the most 

Soon will be again my own. 

Dearest mother! weep no more ; 
Tears like these would shade my bliss, 
if on this immortal shore 

There could be unhappiness. 


Think not of thy earthly loss, 
Only see thy child in peace ; 
Take, O take, the bitter cross 
For my early, blest release! 


And when tears of bursting sorrow 
Tell thy hearts unuttered pain, 
Look unto that glorious morrow 
When I shall be thine again ! 
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AN ENDEAVOUR TO ACCOUNT FOR THE SLOW PROGRESS OF 
CHRISTIAN TRUTH, 


Iv has been commonly remarked, how very much our judyment, as to any 
particular action, depends upon our preconceived opinion with regard to the 
character of the actor. Thus, when we observe in a man that general bene- 
volence which leads him ever to aim at promoting the welfare of others ; 
when we find that all bis works have been good works; and that in all his 
actions, so far as we are thorouzhly acquainted with them, the principle 
spring and motive to performance has been an excellent disposition an a 
kind heart; when we perceive in his countenance the radiant smile of cha- 
rity emanating from the warmth of his affections,—how tardy will be our 
beliefin any report which shall throw a stigma upon a character so worthy’! 
From our past experience of his goodness arises confidence in his future ex- 
cellence, and it will never be without the most incontrovertible proof, and 
attended by the sincerest sorrow and pity, that we shall give credit to the his- 
tory of his fall; and in proportion as the character which is at stake has 
been the object of our admiration, we shall require more abundant and un- 
doubted evidence of any facts which may be adduced to destroy our esteem 
and attachment. 

in accordance with these reflections, if it be not presumptuous to institute 
any degree of comparison between the all-perfect Ruler of the universe and 
the imperfect creature who owes being and happiness to his goodness, it 
may be thought that (independently of the arguments drawn from the attri- 
hutes of the Almighty) we are bound to acquiesce in the slow progress which 
true and pure Christianity has made in the world, in the full confidence that 
this is for the ultimate beitefit of mankind, and that the delay arises from 
some wise provision of Providence. In analogy to the above supposititious 
case of a benevolent man, it may be argued that, as in every instance in 
those proceedings of our Creator which are not impervious to the human 
sight, he appears to us in all the energy of divine goodness, it is but just to 
infer, in relation to those particulars where the conduct of our God is in- 
scrutable to our limited understandings, that there really exist the same 
wisdom and goodness, the same kind attention to our wants, the same desire 
for our happiness. As far as our perception is able to inform us, we are as- 
tonished to behold such a vast extent of benevolent attention to the wants 
and circumstances of frail humanity. How devoid of all the noble inspira- 
tions of gratitude, then, and how insensible to the claims of justice, must we 
be to consider as unwise or unkind any part of the workings of Providence 
which we are not able fully to comprehend! And yet we are obliged to 
confess, that they have existed, and do still exist, who are guilty of this pre- 
sumptuous crime. There live men who say, that if Christianity were really 
of God, he would have given it early perfection and speedy and irresistible 
sway, and that we should not, after the lapse of eighteen centuries, be only 
just emerging from the gloom and error of superstition ; that we should not 
at this advanced period behold one half of the world in absolute ignorance of 
its divine precepts, and the other half, though knowing or having the power 
to become acquainted with them, yet perverting their meaning and neglect- 
ing their doctrines. It were a suflicient reply to such reasoners to say, that 
though we may not be able satisfactorily to account for these events, yet by 
all the experience we have had of the Divine goodness, by all the benefits 
bestowed upon mortal man by his Creator, we are bound to entertain a firm 
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994 Slow Progress of Christian Truth. 


conviction that in this instance, as in all the other proceedings of Provi- 
dence which we are able to examine, the end and aim must be the accom- 
plishment of the best and wisest of purposes. But the consideration of this 
subject may be still farther extended, and it does not appear difficult to give 
some reason, not altogether unfounded, for the slowness with which our reli- 

ion has made its progress; from which also may be extracted grounds for 
hope as to its gradual and permanent extension to a state of perfect purity 
and universal belief. 

It appears to have been the plan of the Great Designer, in the formation 
of this world and its inhabitants, to infuse into the whole structure such re- 
gular powers and principles, that all his designs, after he had once sketched 
them, should be executed and filled up without his immediate interference ; 
that the universe should, in short, to all appearance, be regulated and go- 
verned by itself; and the consideration of the wonderful adaptation of these 
secondary causes (if we may so term them) for the fulfilment of the wishes 
of the great First Cause, is one of the most sublime ideas that can impress 
the human mind. To reflect that those very affections and passions which 
regulate our species in the present advanced state of society have been the 
moving principles in the government of the world, when the human race 
existed in its earliest infancy, and during every intermediate change ; that, 
moreover, these very principles have produced the changes which they have 
accompanied, have caused the race of ferocious beasts to make way for civi- 
lized man, the former decreasing in exact proportion to the increase of the 
latter ; all this is so high and mighty, yet so excellent in its greatness, that it 
can never be considered without exciting the most lively sentiments of reve- 
rential gratitude towards the Great Being who is the Author of so perfect a 
gE of organization. But even this is not the extent of his benevolence. 

o unthinking minds the system above described, far from kindling the flame 
of devotion, might appear, even in its very perfection, an argument for irre- 
ligion and an excuse for impiety. To such (and they are not few in num- 
ber), the regularity of this motion would seem to negative a supreme director 
of its influences ; his authority they might reject, because they do not per- 
ceive the direct and visible controul of his government. For these men our 
Almighty and Indulgent Lord has provided that their sluggish comprehen- 
sions shall be excited and their unwilling reason convinced by extraordinary 
displays of the Divine power and goodness. In addition to the perfect 
model visible in the creation, He from time to time exhibited to man his 
God shining above his works, until at last he has favoured us with the Chris- 
tian dispensation. He thus, of old, kindly instructed his peculiar people by 
wars, desolation, and banishment, followed by a happy restoration to their 
own country, He appeared to them by his prophets, and indeed the Old 
Festament is filled by instances of divine interposition, all of which seem 
designed to recall the mind from that forgetfulness of the Maker which might 
arise out of the very perfection of his webe Yet in every case of such divine 
interposition, it appears to have been confined to its particular object, and 
ares to have extended beyond the express purpose proposed to be answered 
ed | alluded vo) he of ay tg which is meant those secondary causes 
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blazed through the heavens; yet, in its rapid-and fiery course, it has not im- 
peded the motion of a single star. 

Consistently with these ideas, the Christian religion was ushered into the 
world by miracles and wonders—and why? Because those principles, which 
we have called secondary causes were not calculated to effect the first intro- 
duction of a new dispensation ; but they were applicable to its diffusion, 
and, therefore, that purpose has been confided to their influence. That the 
order of natural events might be disturbed as litle as possible, that free scope 
might be allowed them whenever they are sufficient to effect the object to 
which the Divine Will may be directed, a peculiar energy was displayed 
solely for the purpose of planting in the earth the tree of life, under whose 
shadow all nations are ultimately to repose :—its nutrition and growth were 
left to time and nature. But the signs of the Divine interposition displayed 
at the introduction of Christianity, will for ever be an unanswerable argu- 
ment against those cavillers who are unwilling or unable to perceive the hand 
of a superior being in the exact, and regular, and finished workings of na- 
ture; and for this reason we have never, since that period, been favoured by 
particular displays of almighty power, nor have we any reason to expect a 
repetition of them in future ages. 

Now, if the argument is valid, that the diffusion of the gospel dispensation 
must be effected solely by natural causes, it may easily be established, Ist, 
that such diffusion has, in point of fact, been as rapid as the state of the world 
allowed; and, 2dly, that every hope may now be entertained for its continu- 
ed, more vigorous and extended sway in future. 

At the time when Jesus appeared, Polytheism universally prevailed, except 
in Judea; and not only were “ gods many” every where worshiped, but, 
what is more to the present purpose, so general a toleration was practised 
amongst the Heathens, that every form of religion was permitted, no state- 
preference being given to the worship of any deity where all were equally 
entitled to religious culture. It would be impossible that, where gods of 
every character and description were honoured with TT offence should 
be taken at any one which a nation or even an individual chose to prefer. 
So innumerable were these gods, that to add to their number was a matter 
of little moment, and quite unworthy the notice of the government; and as 
no reason could be given for the worship of any one of them more than of 
another, except what arose from the peculiar locality of the deification, of 
course every different place possessed its distinct deities. In such a state of 
religious tolerance and indifference, it would be necessary, in order to attract 
the general attention of mankind to any new faith, that it should condemn 
all Spal’ ari of worship, that its avowed object should be to displace all 
other gods in favour of its own. ‘Thus our religion had to a all the 
prejudices (on a subject where prejudices are the most strong) of a whole 
world, Vast undertaking! And the great wonder consists in the success 
which it has already attained. The spirit of opposition was at first the pe- 
culiar and distinguishing feature of the gospel, and this circumstance drew 
down upon our faith that persecution which in reality tended so much to its 
rapid extension. This object of the Christian dispensation was peculiarly 
promoted by the circumstance that the new doctrine opposed the strict unity 
of God to the Polytheism of the ancients, and, therefore, in the earliest ages 
of Christianity, and while the influence of the extraordinary workin of the 
Divinity were more immediately felt, that doctrine in its purity and simpli- 
city was the peculiar feature of the new faith. 

Gradually, however, as the promulgation of the system was left to the 
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workings of the secondary causes, humanity prevailed ; and that the pure 
tenets of Christ should receive some alloy from the gross and popular belief 
of Polytheism, appears to be in fact what might be expected. ‘The vulgar 
imagination felt a void when its worship of many and visible objects was to 
be extirpated, and to be replaced by the worship of the Invisible, how great 
soever his attributes, and how pleasing soever his character, Such sublime 
qualities as constitute his nature are more peculiarly adapted to the contem- 
plation of an enlarged and refined mind, and the common mass of mankind, 
especially in a dark age, are barely susceptible of the emotions of prire 
religion. ha: 

But it is asked, Why has God permitted his own authorized religion to be 
obscured? ‘To this question dne of several answers may in all humility be 
given in the views now under consideration. The whole state of the world 
was on the eve of regeneration, All the civilized powers in our hemisphere 
were to be overthrown. Through destruction and confusion, through igno- 
ance, darkness, and barbarism, the rays of a superior state of society were 
to emerge ; and the northern nations were to wield the sceptre of dominion, 
before enjoyed by the luxurious inhabitants of the encrvating south. Some 
considerations might be mentioned to shew that this transmigration of power 
from the south to the north was requisite even for the further social and po- 
litical improvement of mankind ; but this is not the place to urge them. All 
that is required for our argument is the fact, that ‘* gross darkness was to 
cover the people,” and, all learning and refinement being extinguished, 
nations were to pass through the ordeal of confusion, to be fitted for an im- 
proved system of social order and an improved moral nature. In such a 
siate of degradation, can we reasonably expect that a pure, mental, refined 
devotion could maintain its sway over the popular mind ; that when darkness 
prevailed around, one beam of light should always play upon an insulated 
point? When the soul of man was so clouded, can we require that it should 
clearly distinguish the invisible attributes of our God, or pay homage to a 
Deity whose worship possessed no tie upon his senses? Christianity was, 
indeed, grossly perverted, and the interval between the pure and the per- 
verted —— was the more readily passed through the latent effects of the 
ancient Polytheism. Indeed, the precepts of Jesus were very much debased 
by error before the overthrow of the Roman empire. Then, truly, our faith 
dwindled into all the petty tricks of superstition, and maddened with the rage 
of bigotry. Yet, undoubtedly, this mixture of Christianity with superstition 
and error had, for its time, a beneficial effect upon its worshipers. It pre- 
vented the people from returning into a state of absolute barbarism ; it was 
one great aid to the restoration of the nations to peace and order ; nay, per 
haps it was the means of preventing the doctrine of the gospel from disap- 
pearing entirely from the face of the earth, 

We have endeavoured to trace the various links of the chain which con- 
nects the idolatry of the ancients with the worship of the only true God, 
thence again leading to the period of our own enlightened times. We have 
to commence w th universal Polytheism and as universal a toleration : to uproot 
these, we see a faith appearing which ordained the reign of one only God, 
and aimed at the subversion of all other systems. What wonder if the half- 
subdued prejudices of the former should pervert the purity of the latter reli- 
gion, or that it should be still more corrupted in the dark ages? It was, 
however, in that ae lod, and notwithstanding its degradation, the only beacon 
which lighted to happier days. How wonderful to behold the effect of natu- 
ral causes ultimately producing happiness, and to see what we dcem evil, yet 
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so ordered as itself to conduce to good! But, after having been purified by 
desolation, the mind of man has made a stride into a new state of things, and 
the principles of nature, refined from the prejudices of heathenism, instead 
of obstructing, have long been furthering the advancement of true religion, 
and bid fair to lead it to-perfection. The light of divine truth has gradually 
dissipated that darkness which was ordained, as the flood of old, to change the 
world; and now, for the first time since the 0 epee of Chrisf, can we 
argue from the workings of the human mind and from past experience, that 
the truth has been on the increase, is yet increasing, and shall permanently 
continue to increase, until it attain its utmost perfection. Through all the 
past ages we are able to account for the tarnished apparel under which our 
virgin faith hath been deformed; but now she claims her bridal garments. 
United to truth, an empire is now founded, whose dominion shall be ex- 
tended over the whole earth, and whose sway shall have no bound. The 
very reasons which account for the slow progress and garbled state of the 
gospel dispensation, lead us now to hope and expect never-ending extension 
to its pure precepts. W. D. 
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STATE OF CATHOLICISM IN GERMANY, &c, 


We proceed with some further observations on this subject, in addition 
to those in the last number. 

Great changes have been produced by the determined conduct of Austria, 
as to the exercise of church power by the Pope in her territory, and the 
concessions which the see of ions has in consequence deemed it advisable 
to make to other governments, in order to save them from the necessity of 
following so dangerous an example. 

In this the Papal see does not make a very respectable figure. It has not 
receded from its unjust pretensions from a sense of nig nor has it honestly 
renounced them; but it has been compelled virtually from fear and neces- 
sity. The history of the transactions between the Emperor Joseph II. and 
the Pope, is a most curious and interesting one. We have before traced 
the results ; it is sufficient here to repeat, that without any regard to the 
court of Rome, and without any fear of a rupture with it, Joseph proceeded 
to get rid entirely of the Papal dominion in his empire. 

‘The severe lesson given by Austria on matters of jurisdiction has not 
been lost. The ecclesiastical law of that country says, that the House of 
Austria does not condescend to solicit from the Pope rights which never 
belonged to him; and the Pope, in fear of the same uncivil remark from 
other quarters, has made haste to resign them. ‘Thus, the convention be- 
tween Pius VII. and the late King of Bavaria, for the arrangement of eccle- 
siastical matters, after a new arrangement of the chapters, revenues of the 
bishops, seminaries, &c., states in the ninthvarticle, that his Holiness gives 
up for ever to the King the right of naming to the vacant archbishoprics 
and bishoprics, and settles that there shall be a new valuation of the An- 
nats, &c, 

The Pope is to name to one dignity (the Preepositura) in each cathedral ; 
the King to the deaneries ; to the King the Pope resigns also the nomina- 
tions in the alternate months ; the archbishops and bishops are to give all 
the benefices in their patronage to persons agreeable to the King ; and they 
are to take an oath of strict fidelity to him, containing a promise that 
will hold no communication, and be present at no council, &c., which can 
hurt the public peace. By thus yielding to the storm, the church in Bavaria 
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228 Catholicism in Germany. 
has retained some privileges which it has lost in Austria, The Bavarian 
bishops have the right of instituting public prayers and other pious works, 
(this, of course, means pilgrimages and festivals,) of holding free communi- 
cation with Rome on spiritual and ecclesiastical affairs, of punishing clergy 
according to the decrees of the Council of Trent, and inilicting censures 
on any transgressors of the ecclesiastical laws and sacred canons. 

In the University of Tubingen, both Protestant and Catholic professors 
have their chairs of divinity ; they maintain with each other the most friendly 
relations, and even no student is prevented from hearing the lectures of a 
professor of the other church. In the town of Louisburg (the present 
residence of the Queen Dowager of Wirtemberg) one of the churches is 
used in common by Catholics and Protestants, their ministers performing 
divine service by turns. For good preachers, their audience make no 
distinction between the two denominations. They hear whoever preaches 
best ; but what will give a clearer view than even this of the spirit of 
toleration in Germany is, that when the Protestants, in 1817, celebrated the 
centenary of the Reformation by Luther, Catholic priests were seen in their 
robes, joining in the service in the Protestant church, in which the portraits 
of the two principal Reformers, Luther and Melancthon, were hung up. 
The reason they gave for partaking in the solemnization of such an event 
was, that their church had derived from the Reformation as much benefit as 
the Protestants had, The emulation which had been excited by the Refor- 
mation had stimulated both parties to vigilance. Errors, by being examined, 
had been, if not removed, in some degree reformed, or at least prevented 
from getting worse, and the mother church was indebted to the active vigi- 
lance of her rivals for correcter discipline and purer conduct than in the 
common course of events could have been expected from unresisted power. 

In the Prussian territories a change in the episcopal seats has taken place; 
but, strange to say, it seems that the Pope, although he has lost much, has 
retained more there than in countries where the sovereigns are Catholics, 
and certainly more than he has in Hanover, as will presently appear. The 
Bull of July 24, 1821, provides that the chapters shall have the right of 
administering their own affairs—that the Pope shall always nominate to the 
dignity called Preepositura, and to the stalls vacant in the alternate months in 
all the cathedrals—the “7K having the right of patronage in all the other 
months. The cha ters of Cologne, Treves, Breslau, Paderborn, and Munster, 
elect each their bishops by virtue of this bull, which seems to have been 
previously the case in the other chapters. In all cases the election is to be 
confirmed by the see of Rome, and the civil power, as far as we perceive, 
has no veto whatever, There is to be an episcopal seminary attached to 
every episcopal seat; and coadjutor-bishops are to be allowed. The 
revenues of the bishops are to come from taxes on the woods and forests 
afier the present mortgages are paid off on them, avhich by law is to be the 
case in 1833, 
un Cipeg eng pornen he Pope and the King of the Netherlands, signed 
Minny King The “a = aveto on the election of the bishops 
Foden ~ al ne ere ates is to be presented by the chapters who 
then confirms, if app _ agree any not acceptable to him. he > 
wate apg d — “I P roves the person, and the election is regular. wo 
bln ap “d id seminary to each cathedral. ‘The bishops take the 

in Davaria; and the King undertakes in this convention to 
provide them with sufficient revenues. 


So, again, in a bull for Hanover of March 24, 1824, the Pope says eX- 
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pressly, that the rigour of the sacred canons must be much abated, and much 
consideration bestowed on times and circumstances.. ‘The chapters of the 
hishoprics are to present a list of candidates to the King, who (as in the 
Netherlands) is to strike out any not acceptable to him ; then the chapter 
elects, and the Pope confirms, if he approves the choice, and the election 
has been regular; if not, the Pope allows a second choice. The bishops 
must be thirty-three, the dignitaries thirty; and both here and in the other 
cases above noticed, it is most creditable to the Catholic church that there 
is an express regulation, that no one shall have a stall unless remarkable for 
his learning, for his zeal as a parish priest, or in assisting the bishop in the 
atfairs of the diocese. 

In Saxe Weimar, the Duke has published a law relating to the state of 
the Roman Catholic religion in his dominions. 

In Spain, again, the jurisdiction of the Pope has suffered very considerably 
for the last seventy years. By two Concordats, one signed 1753, the other 
1771, it has been arranged, that the King shall present to all consistorial 
henefices, and that the Pope shall have a certain limited number of benefices 
at his disposal. He gives up his old rights of making the persons presented 
pay a large sum, of disposing of the property of deceased prelates and the 
revenues of vacant benefices. The privileges of Nuncios were diminished ; 
strong measures taken as to the reception of Papal bulls obnoxious to the 
government ; and arrangements made for compelling the prelates to take 
an oath of fidelity to the King. 

Even at Naples the King claimed the right of nominating to the bishoprics 
in his dominions; and a kind of compromise was made by a concordat, 
(in the year 1791, if we are not mistaken,) which gave the Pope the right 
of presenting three candidates for the King’s choice. There were other 
points in dispute ; as, for example, the homage of the haquende, due from 
the King of Naples to the Court of Rome, which was refused ; and a corres 
spondent of Ricci’s (Memoirs, Vol. II. p. 308) mentions, that he heard the 
ope protest against this. It was reported in 1824 and ]825, that the 
dispute, as to this homage, was renewed on the election cf Leo XIII. 

Enough has been stated to shew that the abridgements of Papal power, 
even in Catholic countries, have been neither few nor inconsiderable. The 
feverish dislike shewn by the old governments to disturb degitimate institu- 
tions has alone prevented the tendency from becoming more extensive and 
productive. Y: 


SONNET. 
ENCHANTRESS ! as thy fairy fingers stray 
Thy much-lov’d harp’s melodious strings among, 
My spirit bows beneath the magic sway 
Of thy resistless art, and borne along 
By sounds of more than earthly harmony, 
Feels a strange joy that words were vain to spent 
And from my bosom bursts th’ unconscious sigh, 
And tears unbidden fall upon my cheek. 
Say, is it aught of earth that prompts the strain, 
And pours the soul of music o’er thy mind ; 
Or does the love of heaven and virtue reign 
Within thy breast, and in sweet union bind 
All soft affections—that thy touch inspires 
Such holy hopes, high thoughts, and pure desires ! M. A. 
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ON COUNTRY BURIAL-GROUN DS. 


Tur feeling which first prompted men to bury their dead in the neigh- 
bourhood of their places of worship 1s natural and universal. If a stranger, 
an impartial person, unbiassed by our predilections in favour of long-esta- 
blished customs, were asked to point out the spot best fitted for so awful a 
deposit, he would say, “ Bury your dead in a place where strong, universal 
religious associations may protect their repose. Make their graves in some 
spot where they will often meet your eyes; but be careful at the same time, 
by connecting the remembrance of the dead with your religious feelings, to 
preserve its vividness and strength, Bury your dead in or near your places 
of worship.” A custom thus approving itself to every man’s feelings was 
adopted long ago, and became almost universal : the consequence of which 
is, that some change has become desireable, if not necessary. The number 
of dead in our cities has so outgrown that of the living, that the very feelings 
which first appropriated our churchyards to be the abode of the departed, 
are daily shocked and disgusted at the scenes which every passer by must 
unavoidably witness. 

If any philosophical reasoner should say that it cannot matter to the dead 

what becomes of their remains; or to the living, when the immediate 
relatives and friends are no more, I reply, that when we behold the violations 
which are often practised, we naturally look forward to the time when the 
remains of those whom we love, and perhaps committed but yesterday to 
the tomb, shall be cast out in the same manner. It is not enough that 
we can now guard their repose, if the suspicion comes across us that when 
our guardianship is withdrawn, their ashes shall be held in no more respect 
than the dust of the ground, It is not enough that we can cast our eyes on 
the hallowed spot as we enter the house of God, and silently pay to it the 
tribute of our hearts, if we feel the chilling conviction that in time that grave 
shall be levelled ; that the careless step shall tread upon it, and that the 
sanctity of the place shall be abolished. Neither can it be right that the 
respect which the heart naturally pays to the remains of the dead, should be 
discouraged. It cannot be right that children should behold the subservience 
of this natural respect to considerations of convenience and interest. If to 
the dead it matters not whether their bones crumble by natural decay, or 
are broken by the tool of the workman, to the gazer it matters much. If 
no friend be near to shudder at the violation, some delicate spirit may be 
wounded, and most probably some young mind will receive a hurtful im- 
pression, will have some sentiment of natural piety weakened, some emotion 
of religious awe chilled or destroyed. While this religious awe invests the 
memory of the dead, and is associated with their remains, it can be no light 
matter to treat this remembrance with carelessness. 

While, in the midst of cities, temptations to violate, sooner or later, the 
repose of the dead exist, nature will be found a more faithful guardian of 
their rights than even the vicinity of the sanctuary. If its walls afford but a 
temporary protection, we shall be wise to seek that which is more durable; 
and if man may not be trusted with the sacred charge, we should remove it 
where it may at least be safe from the hand of the spoiler. By depositing 
our dead in some place removed from the habitations of man; we indeed 
deprive ourselves of the consolation of visiting their graves, when we go UP 
to worship, and of beholding their tombs as we join in the service of the 
sanctuary. But the deprivation is more than compensated by the security 
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and the repose of the country burying-place. No rash hand will be tempted 
to level the heap. Nature will pay her daily tribute to the hallowed spot. 
The sun will shine upon it every morning ; the dews of heaven will visit it 
every evening, for ever. Where these influences of nature and religion can 
be united, as in a country churchyard, it is well. It is no small privilege to 
the survivors to have such a place to resort to, when they pay their tribute of 
affection. But the larger proportion of our population must forego one or 
other of the advantages of a country churchyard: and it seems to be high 
time to point out to them the desireableness, if not the necessity, of relin- 
quishing their predilections in favour of the old places of sepulture, and of 
reconciling their minds to the new plan which the increase of numbers will 
at length oblige us to adopt. 

All have heard of the cemetery of Pére la Chaise. Its beauty, and the 
deep and tender interest which pervades the place, are universally acknow- 
ledged. Why should not every city in England have such a spot in its 
neighbourhood > Not, perhaps, as beautiful; but as interesting, as hal- 
lowed? That there are no valid objections to such a plan, we know; for 
it has been adopted with entire success, in two or three instances in this 
country. They who have attended funerals in the damp and cheerless 
churchyards of the city, feel the contrast between such scenes, and the shade 
of trees, where flowers spring, and the sun sheds his carliest and latest rays. 
They who have known what it is to be deterred from visiting the grave of a 
friend by the fear of observation, and who know that in the midst of a city 
they cannot escape sights and sounds uncongenial with their feelings, ean 
best appreciate the retirement and repose of a country burial-ground, where 
no eye marks the mourner, no step intrudes on his solitude, and no harsh 
sounds break in on his meditation. 

The burial-grounds of a city are exposed to profanations of various kinds, 
from which those of the country are free. Notwithstanding all that is said 
of the good moral effects of interring the dead in the sight of the living, we 
are every day shocked with the levity with which places so sacred are re- 
garded. If now and then an old man may go to meditate among the tombs 
and gather from them that “ all is vanity,’”? how many busy and careless 
persons pass by without remembering that they are on consecrated ground ! 
The man of business hurries on and pursues his calculations, without being 
reminded that he knows not the measure of his days. The man of learning 
reflects not, as the tomb-stones meet his eye, that beneath them no know- 
ledge or device is found. The gay and worldly tread the soil so often that 
they think not of the corruption within it,—a corruption which they must 
share. The school-boy whistles and plays his pranks as he leaps over the 
graves, and loses his awe of death as its outward symbols cease to be me- 
mentos to him. The sounds of business, the laugh of mirth, the voice of 
contention, even the oath and the curse, echo Gineottlantty among the tombs ; 
and if they reach the ear of the mourner, send a shudder through his frame, 
and a chill through his soul. In the country these things cannot be. No 
call of business or pleasure leads the careless through its paths, None enter 
but those who have an interest in the place itself —who go to think and to 
feel. The still, small voice which issues from the grave is there listened to. 
No careless step profanes the hallowed turf, It is bright with flowers ; the 
bee gathers sweets, and the butierfly lights upon them. All else is retire- 
ment and repose. 

There is something highly gratifying to the mind in persons of all deno~ 
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minations being interred in the same spot, In towns, Dissenters are com- 
pelled either to appropriate a ground to the exclusive use of the members 
of their own body, or to bury their dead near churches. The latter alterna- 
tive is disagreeable to them; for however enlarged their views may be, the 
spot which they would choose for the final abode of their friends would 
certainly not be close under the walls of a place of worship whic’ they 
never entered, and among those only in whose rites of homoge they had 
never joined. Those who have a place of burial of their own, however 
sensible they may be, and ought to be, of their privilege, may yet lament 
that the exclusiveness to which they were compelled, by conscience, during 
life, should be continued after death, Though to the dead it matters not 
where, or among whom, they are laid, to their survivors it is as instructive 
as it is pleasing, to behold those who were separated in life, in death taking 
their rest together, and all at length united in the same deep repose. It is 
sweet to look on their present involuntary union as an earnest of one more 
complete ; to hope that as they have been brought from far and near, one 
by one, into this wide fold, to spend the long night in peace, they will, 
when the morning sliall rise, with one heart and voice desire to part no 
more. If this union be attained, it can be only by burying the dead in 
ground unconnected with places of worship; if in ground apart from places 
of worship, there can be no question that the country is preferable to the 
crowded city. 

The grand difficulty which has hitherto been found in the establishment 
of such cemeteries as we have described, is, that no one will begin. The 
dread of novelty, the fear of failing in the observance due to the dead, deters 
the survivors from depositing the remains of a friend in solitude ; from 
depriving him of that companionship in death to which the heart clings with 
a superstitious affection. Such tenderness and such fear are natural, though 
they may be weak; and we cannot wonder at this reluctance, however 
strongly our reason may declare it to be unfounded. But may we not 
consider it an honour to our departed friend, that he is the first to dedicate a 
new spot to holy thoughts and pious feelings ; the means by which a new 
charm is spread over a scene which is now first distinguished from other 
scenes of equal beauty ; that at his call the angel of death first descends to 
take up his abode and shed a peculiar calm within the sacred enclosure? 
The holy influences which guard the place enter with the first funeral train ; 
they depart not with the mourners, but abide to watch awhile the solitary 
tomb, and then to welcome each new-comer to his long home. To their 
protection we may commend our treasure ; and if we are tempted to linger 
near the new-made grave, and dread to depart, let us remember that there 
may be a better guardianship than that of our scruples and fears. If any 
object that our consolation is unfounded and superstitious, let him ask 
himself whether the reluctance we combat be not unfounded and supersti- 
tious also. 

It is difficult to imagine any real objections to a plan which has already 
been tried, and met with entire success, Any rites of consecration which 
the scr uples of some may require, any precautions against violation, which 
all are anxious to prevent, can be practised with as little difficulty in one 
place as in another.* Reason and feeling both point out the neighbour! 
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et, scarcely be supposed that Dissenters are very anxious to have their new 
grounds cousecrated, when, for that purpose, they are obliged to deliver aver 
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of towns as more fit to be made the depository of the dead than towns them- 
selves. In crowded cities the first object is the welfare of the population ; 
and to this every unwholesome custom should be sacrificed ; and as the 
numbers of the living increase, the dead should be removed where space can 
be allowed, without grudging, to their remains, and where their presence 
must be salutary to the mind, while it is not hurtful to the health. 

As a matter of feeling, if the remains of the dead are to be treated with 
any observance at all, let us give them all that is in our power. Let us 
place them where they shall be exempt from profanation, and protected by 
the most hallowed influences which we can invoke. As we cannot always 
watch over their tombs, let us commit them to the keeping of nature. 
While we are engaged in the busy concerns of life, she will be dressing the 
graves with her fair flowers and springing verdure ; she will be making 
melody with her many voices, and her clouds and sunshine will bring their 
daily tribute to the hallowed spot. And when the heat and burden of the 
day are past, hither may we repair to refresh the memory of the dead within 
us; and while we recall days that are gone by, and Open our hearts to the 
sweet influences of the present time, here may we best anticipate the close 
of our day of life, and breathe a prayer that that hour may be calm and 
blessed like this, Here may we best reconcile our minds to the approach of 
the night of death, and realize and exalt our conceptions of the eternal morn- 
ing which shall unclose every eye, and restore the long-suspended energies 
of every soul, 

V. 
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SONNET, 
ON THE DEATH OF MRS. M. 


NAY, weep not—nor, that form belov’d, let tears 
Profane with idle woe —that time is past. 
The time has been when cares, and toils, and fears, 
Which only Mothers know, had drawn them fast 
From sterner eyes than thine. But do we mourn 
When conquerors win their wreaths ?. When the wild strife 
Of mortal combat o’er, our bosoms burn 
To grant the meed of fame, more dear than life : 
And shall the Christian Victor, in a field 
Of nobler warfare, urge his ceaseless fight, 
Winning celestial triumphs, yet we yield 
No voice of joy to hail the glorious sight ? 
Then weep no more—but at this hallowed shrine 
Come muse on visions of the life divine. 


M. A. 





their property to the Church of England without remuneration ; especially as the 
church can then refuse interment to Dissenters in their own ground, 

_ itis frequently objected to burial places intended for the use of all denomina- 
tions, that the funeral service of the Church of England cannot be performed on 
ubconsecrated ground. But if the objector will examine the Canon, he will find no 
such prohibition as is commonly reported to exist. ‘The service may be performed 
'n any place. The clergyman of the Establishment is only forbidden to use any 
other fuueral service than that prescribed in the Book of Common Prayer of the 
Church of England. 
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SUCCESS OF MR. R. WRIGHT’S MINISTRY AT KIRKSTEAD. 
To the Editor. 


Sir, Horncastle, March 4, 1828. 
ApPREHENDING that my friends in different parts of the kingdom will 
wish to hear what prospect I have of success as a minister in my new 
situation, and that a short communication on the subject will not be unac- 
ceptable to the Unitarian public at large, I send you the following remarks 
for insertion in the Monthly Repository, should they be thought worihy of a 
place in that valuable publication. 

First, a few preliminary remarks may be necessary before I come to the 
point on which I propose communicating information. 

Many of your readers are aware, that the old chapel at Kirkstead, and 
the lands appropriated to its support, had been taken out of the hands of the 
Dissenters, and illegally withheld from them, until the lands were recovered, 
by an expensive law-suit, some years since, and that the lands only, not the 
chapel, were recovered. During the time the property was kept from us, 
the old chapel was used, as it still is, as a Church-of-England place of wor- 
ship, and the Dissenting congregation became completely extinct. 

After the property was recovered, a new chapel and other buildings 
were erected; and there was public service conducted in the chapel for a 
very short time only; but no regular congregation collected, nor any 
minister fixed there until my appointment by the Trustees; the gentlemen 
in the trust having, very properly, concluded that, as there was no congre- 
gation, it would be best to let the chapel remain closed for a few years, 
in order that the proceeds of the estate might defray the expenses of the 
law-suit, and the debt incurred by erecting the chapel and other buildings. 

Kirkstead is an obscure village ; the state of society is certamly low, 
under every view ; the inhabitants have had scarcely any means of religious, 
or even moral improvement. 

The preceding short remarks may give your readers some idea of the 
state in which | found things on my removal into Lincolnshire, and the 
commencement of my ministry at Kirkstead, at Michaelmas last. I found 


a chapel, but no congregation, nor any individual Unitarians : of course it. 


was new ground ; I had to break it up, and collect the congregation : and 
this was to be done in a village, in an obscure corner of the country, among 
completely uneducated people, some of whom could not even read, very few 
of whom had paid any serious attention to religion, and whose moral state 
was, generally, far from being good. I felt that the work before me would 
be attended with difficulties, neither few nor small; that it would require 
much prudent, steady, unwearied, and persevering labour to raise an Unita- 
rian congregation in such circumstances ; but having had much experience 
in preaching among the poor and unlearned, and believing Unitarian Chris- 
tianity to be identical with the gospel which Christ and his apostles preached 
to the poor and unlearned, I did not doubt but that by prudent and zealous 
exertions, through the blessing of God on my labours, I should succeed. 
I have he My sending you any communication on the subject till I should 
have tried the _ Caan and be enabled to form some estimate how far I may 

ultimate success: having now made the trial for about five 
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ane think I may venture to speak with some degree of decision on the 
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Second, 1 make a few short remarks on my proceedings and the success 
which has attended them. 

My first object was to gain and, as far as possible, fix the attention of 
the hearers. In this IT am happy to say I have, hitherto, completely suc- 
ceeded. Ever since the first Sunday I have had good congregations ; on the 
Sunday, in the afternoon, the litle chapel has been well filled, and frequently 
quite crowded: and I have never had more closely attentive hearers in any 
place. 

My aim has been not only to suit my discourses to their understand- 
ings, but to reach their hearts and consciences, and to efiect a change in 
their moral state; to make them see and feel that the gospel, according to 
our views of it, is perfectly suited to their moral and spiritual wants. In 
this, also, I have good reason to conclude that I have had as much success 
as could reasonably be expected in the time. Persons who went to no place 
of religious worship, prior to my coming, steadily attend on my ministry. 
Habitual drunkards are become sober and steady in their conduct. Profane 
swearers have laid aside the disgusting and abominable practice; and I am 
told some who were in the habit of treating their wives ill, now act very 
differently : in a number of individuals an important moral change seems 
to be effected ; and a few persons have their minds so far informed that, on 
the whole, they may be pronounced Unitarian Christians. To give them 
much information must be the work of longer time. 

I have found it useful to read the Scriptures more than is usually done 
in ‘many of our congregations, and to make a remark here and there on 
what is read, as some of the hearers cannot read, and others know not how 
to do it in a proper and impressive manner; besides, some who can read 
have not Bibles. I have also thought that a good effect has been produced 
by beginning the service with repeating a few striking and impressive sen- 
tences of Scripture. 

In the outset, it would not have done any good to have circulated, 
among such a people, doctrinal and controversial tracts ; but I circulated a 
number of those published by the Christian Tract Society ; and lately think- 
ing them sufficiently prepared for it, | have distributed among them some 
copies of the Essay which I published * On Christ Crucified.” . 

Till lately we had public services only on the Sunday morning and 
afternoon ; but, by the request of some of the hearers, 1 have commenced a 
Sunday evening service, which is well attended. 

There is neither Methodist chapel nor any other Dissenting place of 
worship but ours in the immediate neighbourhood. ‘There are a few Me- 
thodists, who hold frequent prayer meetings in private houses, and have 
preaching in a private house once in a fortnight, on a Monday evening, and 
occasionally on a Sunday evening. For some time, several Methodists came 
frequently to hear me, conducted the singing for us, and professed to be 
highly satisfied with what they heard. They applied to me for permission 
to hold a prayer meeting in the chapel on a ‘Thursday evening ; and, as 
they seemed to be truly serious and pious persons, I gave them permission 
to do so. At this meeting, I was informed, they frequently thanked God 
for having sent me to so dark a neighbourhood, said that I had done 
ood, and should do much more, and most fervently prayed for the success 
of my ministry. This went on fora few weeks, till the matter came to the 
ear of the travelling preacher, when, it seems, they were called to account, 
and prohibited coming near me or the chapel; themselves said, “* They 
Were put in the black book ;”? and, consequently, the ecclesiastical rod held 
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over them, put an end to their prayer meeting, nor have more than one or 
two of them dared since that time to come to our chapel ; but instead of 
praying any longer for my success, some of them are become violent op- 
posers. 

I had from the first carefully avoided every thing which could be 
construed into hostility against either the Methodists or any other party ; 
though I fully expected they would commence hostilities, and so it has hap- 
ened. The Methodist preachers, and the people stirred up by them, have 
een doing every thing in their power to alarm and terrify the people 
around, by misrepresentation, in order to prevent their hearing me ; that 
they have succeeded in their unjust and illiberal plan, with some persons, 
and that probably they will succeed with others, I cannot doubt; their 
violent oa bitter opposition has, however, disgusted some whom they have 
sought to influence ; and, notwithstanding these things, I continue to have 
good, sometimes crowded congregations, 

Third. From the above remarks, any distant friends, and the friends of 
the Unitarian cause, may perceive, that I have not laboured altogether in 
vain since my last removal, and that, on the whole, I have reason to rejoice 
in the degree of success I have already obtained. If it please God to spare 
my life a few years, I hope to establish a good and permanent congregation 
at Kirkstead, in the evening of my life, and to furnish another proof that 
Unitarian Christianity is capable of becoming the religion of the poor and 
unlearned, of turning sinners from their evil ways, and of producing the 
most important moral effects among the more humble classes of society. 
Hitherto, since I came into Lincolnshire, the work at Kirkstead has required 
so much attention, and my residence being at present, unavoidably, seven or 
eight miles from the place of my ministry, has added so much to my labour, 
as to prevent my yet attempting to carry into effect other plans which I have 
projected for the promotion of the cause; but I hope, during the summer, 
to extend my exertions to some other places, at least occasionally; and I 
trust the congregation at Kirkstead will not be the only one [I shall have 
the pleasure of raising by returning to this part of the kingdom. 


R, WRIGHT, 


REASONS WHY CHRIST APPEARED AFTER HIS RESURRECTION CHIEFLY 
TO THOSE WHO HAD BEEN HIS DISCIPLES. 


Amona the objections occasionally urged against the evidence of the 
resurrection, there is one on which great stress has been laid, and which has 
been thought not unplausible by some sincere believers in the truth of the 
gospel history. It has been said, why confine the testimony to a compara- 
tively small number of witnesses ; and those, too, selected from the private 
and personal friends of Jesus? If he had come forward boldly to preach in 
the temple with the same openness and publicity as before his crucifixion, 
it cannot be conceived that the most inveterate of his enemies would have 
had the hardihood to deny the reality of his pretensions. The whole Jewish 
nation must then have assented to his claims, and thus his religion woul 
have been received from the first without doubt or hesitation, and would have 
dittused itself much more rapidly and extensively. 

In considering this objection, the first aa which occurs to us is, that 
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it implies an erroneous view of the proper object of inquiries into historical 
evidence. We make the inquiry in order to ascertain not whether this or 
that kind of evidence would have been stronger,—but simply, whether we 
have what is sufficient. Are the witnesses actually brought forwards worthy 
of credit, or are they not? In requiring our assent to their testimony, is 
any demand made upon our faith which is inconsistent with our character as 
rational and intelligent beings? If not, the question, whether witnesses of a 
different description would have been better, is altogether irrelevant and out 
of place. If we have already enough, it is uncandid and unreasonable: to 
require more. 

We may observe, in the second place, that the objection proceeds upon a 
statement of facts which is indeed nearly correct, but not exactly so. It is 
not altogether true that our Lord confined his appearance after his resurrec- 
tion exclusively to those who had been his friends and disciples. St. Paul 
was not only not a disciple, but a bigoted, persecuting unbeliever. ‘The 
sudden and remarkable change in his professions and conduct after his 
interview with Christ is reported to have taken place, can be accounted for 
on no other principle than the reality of that remarkable event. In him, 
therefore, we really have, what is so often demanded, the testimony of an 
unbeliever—nay, more, of a persecuting foe, converted by proofs which he 
was unable to resist, of the truth of those facts on which our religion is 
founded. How is it, then, that those objectors who profess to doubt of the 
resurrection, because, as they allege, it is attested only by friendly and 
interested witnesses, nevertheless refuse their credit to the testimony of 
Paul? Perhaps it may be owing to the very circumstance which ought to 
give to this testimony its highest value ; namely, the manner in we his 
zealous and unwearied exertions in the Christian cause decisively proved 
that the witness himself was ever after fully convinced of its truth. The 
name suggests the disciple, not of Gamaliel, but of Jesus. They think only 
of Paul the apostle, and forget that the proof of the resurrection was origi- 
nally addressed to Saul, the persecutor. 

But the most important consideration is, that whatever effect we suppose 
to have been produced by such a method of publishing the gospel as these 
objectors recommend, upon the minds of the Jews at that period, what is of 
much greater consequence, namely, its effect upon the multitudes in every 
age and nation to whom that gospel has since been addressed, would have 
been materially injured. If, immediately after his resurrection, Jesus had 
appeared to the assembled Jewish nation with the same openness and pub- 
licity as before, either they would have been converted by such an extraor- 
dinary proof of his divine commission, or they would have persisted in 
refusing their assent. Let us assume what seems at first to be the most 
favourable supposition ;_ that, notwithstanding the continued influence of 
the same prejudices, passions, and interests, which had before led them to 
refuse their allegiance to a spiritual Messiah, they had acknowledged that he 
was in reality risen from that grave to which their own barbarity had con- 
signed him, and, in consequence, admitted the validity of his pretensions, 
What, in the first place, would have been the immediate result? That the 
worldly-minded Sadducee, the haughty priest, the hypocritical self-righteous 
Pharisee, would enrol themselves as genuine disciples of the Galilean, the 
meck and lowly Jesus? That, in the task of propagating his faith they 
would have become the colleagues, or rather the subordinate assistants, of 
the obscure and unlearned men whom he had chosen for his apostles? To 
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suppose this, would be to suppose a moral miracle worked upon their minds, 
much more extraordinary, deviating much further from the usual operation 
of motives upon the human mind, than the miracles actual'y performed by 
Jesus and the apostles deviate from the usual course of Divine Providence, 
No; all that we can with any reason suppose, 1S simply, that they would 
have conformed to the outward profession of the Christian faith, and that in 
doing so, they would have remained in spirit and character Pharisees, Like 
too many of their successors, the Grecian philosophers, who afierw ards, in 
similar circumstances, continued under the influence of the same prejudices, 
the same worldly views, the same overweening pride of human learning, 
the same dislike or contempt of the simplicity of the gospel, which had dis- 
tinguished them while Heathens. ‘The consequence would have been, that 
the pure gold of the divine word would have been corrupted from the begin- 
ning with that base alloy of human traditions by which, in the later ages of 
the Christian church, it has been so grievously debased and disfigured. 

But again, if such would probably have been the pernicious effect of a 

successful appeal to the Jewish rulers on the doctrine and character of the 
church, what would have been the effect on its evidence? I mean, of 
course, not as to its intrinsic validity, for that would have remained the 
same, but its influence; the impression it might be expected to produce on 
the generality of mankind, and especially on the enlightened and reflecting, 
Let it be supposed that the chief priests and other leading men had been 
converted, and that in consequence the whole Jewish nation had admitted 
the claims of Jesus to the character of their Messiah; how would these 
claims have appeared to us at this distance of time? If Christianity had 
existed from the first in the form of a national establishment, might not the 
sceptic of the present day have had a plausible pretence for representing the 
whole as a politic manoeuvre, got up under the auspices of the state 2 
Whereas, we have now the best possible grounds for relying on the fact of 
our Saviour’s resurrection, because, independently of the high credibility of 
the witnesses, we see that there were not wanting those who, with all the 
power in their hands, were animated by the strongest motives to detect and 
expose an imposture, if any such had been attempted. 

Besides, if our Lord had presented himself to the chief priests or the 
assembled multitude, from their concurrence, under such circumstances, we, 
in later times, could have derived no perceptible addition even to the direct 
testimony. None of the Jewish rabbis, or of the populace, could have been 
fo us equally credible witnesses with the apostles. How were they to know 
that the person whom they saw was indeed the Jesus who had been crucified? 
They could only judge, as we do now, from the testimony of those who had 
known him. For most of them had probably seen him only occasionally, 
for a short time, in a crowd, at a distance; so that they were much less 
likely to be familiar with his person, or to be competent to judge after his 
resurrection whether it was indeed the same, or only another somewhat like 
him, Afier all, therefore, the real effective testimony, that upon which alone 
any reliance could now be reposed, would still have been that of the very 
persons whose evidence is now before us, namely, the apostles and evali- 
gelists. 

Hitherto we have argued this question upon the supposition, apparently 
most favourable to the objectors, that the effect of a public appeal to the 
nation and government of the Jews, would have been to convince them of 
the reality of the fact ; and not only so, but to compel those worldly-minded 
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expectants of a prince and conqueror to acknowledge the pretensions of a 
crucified Messiah. But suppose it had been otherwise, and that they had 
still persevered in their pertinacious opposition, and at least pretended 
unbelief, with what triumph would the scoffer of the present time have then 
urged that the pretensions of Jesus had been fully tried at the time and 
found wanting ; that the evidence had been examined and rejected by those 
who were upon the spot, and had the best opportunities of judging of its 
truth! And there are many reasons which render it highly improbable that 
the result of a public appeal to the Jewish leaders would have been success- 
ful. It is, on the contrary, almost certain that they would have continued 
immoveable in their rejection of Jesus. ‘They could not possibly suppose 
that ¢hey would ever be the favoured adherents of such a Messiah, with whom 
they had always been on terms of the most bitter hostility, and whom the 

had themsel' ~ so recently brought to a most cruel and ignominious a 
To acknowl..ge him to be the Messiah would, therefore, have been to con- 
vict themseives of a most foul and atrocious murder ; and estimating, as they 
naturally would do, his character and dispositions by their own, they could 
expect nothing less from his vengeance than that he would make it the first 
act of his kingly power to bring them to exemplary and merited punishment, 


ry 5 ° . 
hey would consequently have sought for every possible excuse for refusing 


their own assent, and would have used all their influence to induce the 
people to do the same. And under the guidance of such passions, such 
invincible prejudices, and such powerful motives, from a regard to their own 
safety, the excuses would not be long in presenting themselves, It was an 
apparition ; it was sorcery; it was some vile trick of the disciples, who had 
attempted to bring about an apparent fulfilment of his prediction, by stealing 
his body from the grave, and putting forward another, somewhat resembling 
him, to personate their Master. Why, indeed, should we suppose that they 
who had already witnessed, unmoved, the most stupendous and undeniable 
miracles, should now give up their evil heart of unbelief? If the resurrection 
of Lazarus produced no impression, why should we expect any different 
result from that of Jesus himself? If they had already blasphemed the 
Holy Spirit, by ascribing the mighty works of God to the influence of Beel- 
zebub, what possible reason can we have for supposing that they would 
believe in one who had risen from the dead, when that belief implied a 
surrender of their long-cherished prejudices, of their bad passions and 
worldly interests ? 

We have been considering this subject merely on the ground of its con- 
nexion with the evidence on which our Christian faith is founded; otherwise 
it might seem not unreasonable to inquire what right had they to the sort of 
notice from our Lord which is implied in a public appeal to them to attest 
the reality of his resurrection—they to whom the decisive proofs from 
prophecy and miracles had already been offered in vain? But it is enough 
to have shewn that the immediate, and still more the permanent, interests of 
mankind at large, as connected with the success and general diffusion of the 
gospel message, would have been little promoted by entrusting it to the 


charge of such unsuitable and incompetent witnesses. wT 
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Art. 1.—The Balance of Criminality, or Mental Error ew ras 
Immoral Conduct: addressed to Young Doubters, By Isaac ‘Taylor, 
Minister of the Gospel, Ongar. 


Were this little book merely, what some Calvinistic ens ee ee 
- Unitarianis ‘itself alone 

the condemnation of Unitariamism for itself al ie, by onmne a a om 
dual mind, it might excite some temporary feelings of ns Ppa . 
deep concern are awakened by the publication before r _ apt 
remembered for how many improving works we are inde * - a 7 if 
members of a family of which its author is, we believe, the heac ’ on he se 
quite a violation of some of our best and most ay — ( 
placed on the unpleasant and unprofitable task of se Q ~— al 

Mr. ‘Taylor addresses himself here to the young. : eh apes 
guilt of doubting. Begging the question completely 99 a sae of the Tr. 
that the Holy Scriptures do verily and indeed teach the ¢ octri - : 
nity and of Hereditary Depravity, his object is to impress “e pi _ 
mind the extremé sinfulness of refusing implicit assent to — egg 
and, instituting a comparison between those who wong _— \ pie 
refusing to admit what he has revealed, and those who refuse to ol 3 
what he has commanded, he decides that the former are more crimina 
than the latter. Were Mr. Taylor's premises granted, we See. rs 
how, unless he were gifted with the attribute of omniscience, it cou " 

ossible for him to decide this question ; for the moral law may or may bs 

* observed from the high motive of love to him who er It; 2 
under the former supposition it is obviously absurd to compare “ape wm 
thus humbly endeavour to keep it, with others who are governed by aes re 
selfish regard to interest. But the premises are not granted ; for nett - 
warnings nor threatenings of men can, we hope, frighten conscientious ee 4 
viduals from their own views, seriously acquired and humbly kept, of divine 
truth. oe 

It is admitted on all hands, that free inquiry has in many cases wanes 
unhappily to the individual mind : there Is a kind of scepticism 1n hes Ms 
the frequent result of a narrow and injudicious education, the rebellion " 
the spirit against mental tyranny, which is often fatal to the peace - 
virtue of a character; nor can Unitarians be too careful how they deal with 
converts of this sort. But if Mr. Taylor wishes to diminish their number, 
and we desire it as heartily as he, he will not do so b the course he is mi 
adopting. The young people of his flock will find out, infallibly, that, ie 
has gone too far. ‘They must some time or other hear that there have been 
individuals whom worldly prospects could not seduce, nor worldly terrors 
affright, from the views which are here held up as springing from mere in- 
dulgence of the selfish and unworthy passions. ‘They must learn in time, 
that the Saviour, of whom it is here said, that “in their hearts they hate 
him,” has been defended by many among us against the most virulent 
attacks of infidelity, They must find, if they ever mingle with the young 
people amongst us, that their own books are read, their devotional sentl- 
ments quoted, their names, when pious and sincere, held in honour ; that we 
gladly kindle our own love to Christ at the same altar with them ; and that 
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we even sometimes incur the danger of imbibing partial prejudice, for the 
sake of what we deem universal truth. 

There is some foundation for what Mr, Taylor says, that it is hardly 
worth while to ask the giddy, thoughtless, and happy, what their opinion 
may be of Christ; hence it is, that no serious Unitarian can rejoice to see 
the bands of Calvinism broken by the mere power of the animal spirits, and 
the desire of a more accommodating code, because he dreads the powerful 
re-action sure to take place in a case like this; but, on the other hand, he 
never is better satisfied with the religion he has adopted, than when he finds 
that it has served as a check to the most unbounded scepticism ; that the 
possibility of belief in the Saviour, and acceptance through the mercy of 
God manifested in him, apart from belief in Calvinism, may, and actually 
has, come to some souls as a blessing of unutterable value, as the one thing 
which seemed to stand between them and hopeless misery of spirit. 

But the most painful part of Mr. Taylor's book is the constant effort 
therein apparent to fix upon Unitarians the stigma of being haters of Christ. 


“ The mere worldling,” says he, ‘ neglects the Redeemer completely ; yet 
he talks, if put to it, respectfully of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. The 
Unitarian can scarcely stoop even to such customary politeness towards a 
versonage whom in his heart he hates, whose claims he resists, whose honours 
1¢ prides himself on denying. His aim is to dethrone the Carpenter’s Son, 
by sly insinuation to lower his influence, or by open opposition to disgrace 
his determined followers.”—P. 62. 


_All this requires “ much patience.” Warm, as every generous and 
virtuous youthful heart must be, with admiration for the divine character of 
our Lord, glowing with love for the meekness, gentleness, exquisite com- 
passion and perfect submission that was in him, can there be a more eflec- 
tual way of bringing odium upon a people than by representing them as 
enemies to him? Even if they are so callous themselves as not to feel 
keenly an accusation like this, they cannot but regard it as a drop of bitter- 
ness infused into their mortal cup, that the young, generous he confiding 
mind is thus turned against them, that hatred to profligacy is decidedly 
marked out, by a minister of religion, as a less duty than hatred to Unita- 
rianism. The liar, the drunkard, the murderer, the adulterer, indeed are to 
be shunned ; but there is a being whose guilt taints the air with a yet more 
offensive breath of corruption, and this being is “ the intelligent, determined 
Unitarian.” 

Were we inclined to exasperate, passages in this book might be quoted 
without number for that purpose ; but the simple object of Christians ought 
to be mutual improvement in faith and practice, and Mr. Taylor's book will 
do us no good. He seems himself, indeed, to have taken particular care 
to know as little of ** the accursed thing” as possible ; but when next he 
** draws an angel down’’ for the purpose of commenting on Unitarian wor- 
ship, it would be more reverend to suppose him better instructed. And let 


not Mr. Taylor be so confident of possessing our hatred as he is: 


‘* For all who hate Christ,” says he, ‘‘ those who do not honour him have 
charity: of such they can hope well; with such they can commpanionize and 
assimilate. But if ‘any one love the Lord Jesus Christ too well (supposing 
this could be), for him, they have no word of favour. He is an enthusiast, an 
\lolater, in their nomenclature ; and they act accordingly.” 


_ If these pages should meet the eye of Mr. Taylor or any of his Calvinistic 
friends, we would entreat him to read the following extract from a sermon 
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by one of our ablest writers, which from beginning to end may be pointed 
out as breathing Christian benevolence towards all, of whatever party they 
may be, who * love the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity.”’ ’ 

« That which I hope and believe for myself,’’ says Dr. Hutton, “ I hope 
and believe for all my Christian brethren, even for those who ditler most 
widely from me. | deem them in error certainly, in gross error, In error 
which it is of material importance to the interests of Christianity and of the 
Christian world to remove: but I do not, therefore, doubt their safety : | 
do not question their final acceptance with the Father. God forbid. | 
know, and my heart would be narrow indeed if it did not rejoice to know, 
that there are many burning and shining lights among them, many who are 
well prepared to meet the bridegroom, who are watching for the cry, 
“* Behold, he cometh !’’ whose lamps, ready trimmed, send up a bright and 
cheerful blaze, of whose oil it would be well if we could borrow. They 
may be in error: but what then? They are in charity, the love of God 
dwelleth richly in them ; the law of Jesus is wntten on their hearts. God 
forbid I should presume to try by my petty scales of orthodoxy or hetero- 
doxy, call them which you please, those who have been weighed in the ba- 
lance of the sanctuary and not found wanting.’’* 

The author of * ‘The Balance of Criminality,’’ though his praise is qua- 
lified, is evidently inclined to concede to Socimians the practice of moral 
duties. But is there no difficulty arising out of the nature of man in the 
observance of these ? Are worldly considerations sufficient, in themselves, 
to support the Socinian in scenes and through trials which break down the 
virtue of other men? Is there no such thing as self-denial among them? 
No such thing as acting in contradiction to the ways of the world? Mr. 
‘Taylor well knows there is. He must be aware that the dictates of a 
worldly spirit are the last counsels a Unitarian listens to, in the simple act 
of remaining a Unitarian. His principles are no passports to honours or 
fame. He may be nevertheless in many respects a worldly being, and it is 
not our object to infer his superiority to the influence of lower motives, 
because we may find him acting independent!y of them in some instances, 
But, if we find him, substantially and through various scenes of difficulty, a 
character distinguished for sincerity, consistency, and superiority to the 
temptations of life, then, upon Mr. ‘Taylor's own hypothesis, we should pro- 
nounce him to be a religious being, because our conviction would be that he 
is led by a higher spirit than the spirit of the world. 

** But he does not see the Saviour’s Deity.”” No; and therefore, be- 
cause on a careful, sober and religious consideration of the question, he is 
persuaded that this is not (as Trinitarians state it) a Christian doctrine, they 
must be blind to the actual evidence of facts, and refuse to admit that his 
good deeds can be done from any other than a low and worldly motive. 

Real faith, in which, however, we include a great deal more than Mr. 
Taylor does, is indeed a matter of unspeakable importance : and while we 
are heaping censures upon bodies of men for admiiting or not admitting a 
few ideas more or less which cannot be the subject of any specific acts, our 
time would be better employed in seriously considering the general unfaith- 
fulness which pervades all. There are, indeed, particular faults into which 
each partic ular party is hable to fall, but these are as nothing to that com- 
mon inconsistency which might be charged, with few exceptions, upon the 
whole body of professing Christians, and which, it is to be feared, finds a 
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refuge in the plea of universal depravity, while it neglects the promises of 
universal recovery, beld out to all who will avail themselves of them. 

in this comprehensive survey of defectiveness which is not peculiar to 
party, but belongs to human nature, we feel the littleness of a defence set 
up by any one sect against the attacks of another, and would remember that 
there is asense in which it becomes us to feel that we have no claim to plead 
euililess, 

‘We are accused of making too little of our Saviour, and we forget, 
perhaps, in our eagerness to defend ourselves, that we are, in common with 
ull men, in danger of thinking tco little of him.”? ** Again, we are accused 
of making too little of our sins. Now the circumstance of our being thus 
accused, may have brought about the very thing with which we are charged: 
we deny that this is the tendency of our principles, and forget, perhaps, that 
it is, neve. theless, the tendency of our nature.’’* 

From the unprofitable task, then, of self-vindication we turn, and only 
would hope that the accused and accusers may improve one another, and 
each take in larger draughts at the fountains of truth and charity. 





Aur. I.—.7 Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Diocese of Peterborough, 
on the Influence of the Roman Catholic Question on the Established 
Church. By Herbert, Lord Bishop of Peterborough. London, Riving- 
ton. Pp. 20. 


Tne position of the Church of England in relation both to the Roman 
Catholics and the Protestant Dissenters, at the present crisis, is peculiarly 
interesting. The public are naturally anxious to sce in what light that po- 
sition is viewed by the clergy themselves, and how their feelings with regard 
to it are likely to affect the ultimate decision of those great questions, which 
involve not merely an abstract principle of natural justice, but, in all pro- 
bability, the continued repose and pri sperity of the British empire, In this 
point of view, the charges of the superior clergy generally deserve attention, 
as affording indications of the state of opinion in the great and powerful 
body which they are intended to influence; but the high name of Bishop 
Marsh, coupled with the supremely important nature of the subject on 
which he has chosen to address the clergy of his diocese, cannot fail to at- 
tract a more than ordinary share of notice to the publication which we have 
placed at the head of the present article. We must confess that our bad 
opinion of the moral influence of religious establishments is not a little 
strengthened, when we find a prelate, so deservedly eminent for learning 
and abilities as the Bishop of Peterborough, in the same clear and luminous 
style which distinguishes the better productions of his pen, advocating the 
cause of exclusion and intolerance (for we do not see how the ideas can be 
separated), and inculcating principles which, if followed into their legiti- 
mate consequences, would almost lead to a denial of the right of liberty of 
conscience, . 

The principal object of the Charge is to point out the danger which must 
accrue to the National Church from granting the claims of those, whether 
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Catholics or Protestant Dissenters, who are excluded from civil offices in 
consequence of their religious opinions. His Lordship does, indeed, ex- 
wressly deny, that the clergy have any desire to exclude their Roman Catholic 
Seuieean from civil offices merely on account of their religion, because he 
admits that the desire must be founded on a denial of the plainest of all 
natural rights, the right of every man to worship God according to his con- 
science, a right which it is both cruel and unjust to punish him for exer- 
cising. We naturally inquire, then, by what ingenious process of reasoning 
the fact of exclusion is reconciled with the admission of this abstract right ; 
and, as we are ourselves unable to solve the difficulty, we give his Lord- 
ship’s own words : 

“ We admit, that speculative opinions, which have no tendency to disturb 
the welfare of the Stute, are unfit subjects for the interference of the State. 
But, while the maxim itself is admitted to be true, we must remember that a 
true maxim may be falsely applied. When we argue that a religious opinion 
should not be made the ground of a civil restriction, because the State has no 
concern with speculative opinions, we must prove that such opinion is merely 
speculative, we must prove that it has no tendency to influence the actions of 
men, or we shall not be warranted in drawing the conclusion, that the State 
has no right to interfere with it. Lask, then, whether it can de proved, that 
the doctrine of Transubstantiation, or the Invocation of Saints, or the Sacri- 
fice of the Mass, have no influence on the actions of those who believe in those 
doctrines ?”?—Pp. 7, 8. 

We request the reader's attention to the passages marked in italics, be- 
cause, upon the slightest reflection, it is quite evident that the qualifications 
of the general principle conveyed in those passages do virtually annul the 
principle itself. Who is to be the judge whether an opinion is merely 
speculative or not?) What would become of the liberties of men, if the 
State were authorized to decide upon the tendency of their opinions? — Every 
man, by openly professing an opinion, may be considered as implying his 
own belief in its truth and its good tendency. If the State chooses to doubt 
the fact, instead of refusing to admit him into its favour till it can be proved 
that such opinion has no bad tendency, it is bound to take him at his word, 
till it can og: the contrary ; and of the tendency of opinions there can be 
no proof but in the actions which they produce. Actions alone furnish 
definite and palpable ground for civil regulations ; and it is upon these, and 
not on the opinions supposed to precede them, that the mayistrate, under 
any circumstances, is entitled to lay his hand. This distinction is so clear, 
and has heen so often and so forcibly illustrated, that nothing but great 
anxiety to uphold a system could have led an acute and powerful mind to 
confound it. But the danger to be apprehended from Catholic emancipa- 
tion does not arise, according to the Bishop of Peterborough, (Charge, p. 8,) 
from the speculative doctrines themselves, just enumerated, but from their 
connexion with others which are practical, such as that of obedience to the 
Pope. Admitting this to be the case, the question obviously occurs, why 
apply a religious test to avoid a political danger ? The following is the 
Right Reverend Prelate’s answer : 


ai » sare . . +) } } i i 
hi A re — test being founded on articles of faith is less easily evaded 
oe a groupies It is adopted, therefore, as an additional security, though 
the dy ject is to guard, not against the religious doctrine itself, but against 
practical principles connected with that doctrine.”—P, 9 

We have already shewn the 


alreac 7 injustice of the principle assumed in this 
answer, the injustice, viz. 


of punishing men for the supposed tendency of 
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their opinions ; we would merely observe, in passing, that the present appli- 
cation of it by Dr. Marsh is inconsistent with his foregoing assertion in p. 6, 
that the clergy have no wish to exclude the Catholics from civil offices 
merely in consequence of their religious belief. The very terms of exclu- 
sion are expressly levelled at the essential articles of their creed, and though 
this is done for the ostensible purpose of obviating other dangers imagined 
to arise out of that creed, yet the Catholic is subjected to the gross injustice 
of being dishelieved in the assurance, which he is willing to give in com- 
mon with every other good subject, of allegiance to the rightful Sovereign of 
these realms, and of being compelled to seek the enjoyment of his civil 
rights by a renunciation of opinion, which, if he could once be induced to 
make it, would render him utterly unworthy of credit on every other occa- 
sion. If this be not religious persecution, we know not what is. 

In page 10 of the Charge, we find another remarkable distinction in- 
sisted on between the enjoyment of religious liberty and the exercise of 
political power, and a line of argument pursued, founded on assumptions, 
which we are surprised the learned author should have ventured to obtrude 


on the public in the present day. 


“Let the right—every man to worship God according to his conscience—be 
classed among the natural rights of man, and let it be granted that he should 
be allowed to do so as long as he abstains from disturbing the peace of his 
neighbours. But if he sets up a similar claim to the exercise of political or 
civil power, he sets up a claim that cannot be sustained. 4 claim to civil 
power must be founded on civil relations ; and we cannot always judge of civil 
relations without knowing the religion of the party concerned. If, then, after 
due consideration, it should appear that persons of one description are better 
qualified for offices of trust and power than those of another description, 
there is neither injustice nor intolerance in bestowing those employments on 
the former and withholding them from the latter. And if the clergy in par- 
ticular have reason to apprehend that additional power conferred on the Ro. 
man Catholics would endanger their own church, they are surely entitled, 
without being branded as bigots, to petition the legislature against measures 
injurious to themselves,” 


We must be allowed to observe, that the word power is insidiously used 
in this passage ; it is calculated to mislead the unwary reader and blind him 
to the real state of the question. ‘The object of the claims of the Roman 
Catholics is not power, but a restitution to that rank and position in the 
body politic of which they are unjustly deprived ; nor do we see that their 
political influence would be materially increased by an admission to equa- 
lity of right and privilege with their fellow-citizens. The moral strength of 
the Catholics would certainly be diminished by emancipation. The ques- 
tion does not relate to the preponderance of power, but to the enjoyment of 
civil privileges, which as much deserves to be ranked among the natural 
rights of man, till forfeited by crime, as liberty of conscience. What is 
meant by the insinuation, that a claim to civil power must be founded on 
civil relations ? Is it intended, or, if intended, is it expected to be admitted 
in the present day, that a long monopoly of power constitutes a right to 
power; that the fact of one particular sect having been constantly in alli- 
ance with the state, places it in precisely those civil relations upon which it 
is asserted that a claim to civil power must be founded ; and that these arti- 
ficial—these accidental distinctions (for, in fact, they are only accidental), can 
abrogate the eternal principles of natural right and justice—can render it no 
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longer intolerance to restrict the honours and advantages of social life to one 

rtion of mankind at the expense of the rest, and justify every measure, 
oiien in itself repugnant to the first principles of reason and equity, and 
however pregnant in its consequences with the most frightful mischiefs to 
society, which may be deemed necessary to the preservation of the mono- 
poly? We cannot deny ourselves the gratification of placing in contrast 
with this heartless sophistry the clear and forcible statement of a fundamen- 
tal truth by that generous advocate of liberty, Mr. Fox. 

“Tt had been said by some persons, that although toleration was of itself 
abstractedly matter of justice, yet that in political speculation it should never 
be allowed to entrench upon or endanger existing establishments. The 
converse of this appeared to him to be true policy, and that no defence of 
any establishment whatever should be built on principles repugnant to tole- 
ration. Toleration was not to be regarded as a thing convenient and use- 
ful to a state, but a thing in itself essentially right and just.” * 

‘The probable consequences of a repeal of the statutes against the Roman 
Catholics are unfolded by the Bishop of Peterborough with a clearness and 
an energy in which the ever-wakeful jealousy of the spirit of monopoly is 
conspicuous, and which must have rendered this the most stirring and eftec- 
live part of his appeal to his brethren. 


‘* The first and necessary consequence would be a repeal of the Corporation 
and Test Acts. If free admission to oflices of trust and power be granted to 
the Roman Catholics, the same free admission must a fortiori be granted to 
the Protestant Dissenters.”—P. 11. 


To the inquiry, whether such concessions might not restore harmony be- 
tween the Church of England and other religious parties, we are favoured 
with the following answer: 


“IT wish, my Reverend Brethren, that I could answer these questions in the 
affirmative; but I fear that this imagined harmony will erates only fresh 
dissensions. A anew question will arise out of this new order of things, of 
which few of us are at present aware; and this new question may produce 
universal discord. When all religious parties in this country are placed on 
the same footing in regard to civil power, when the ascendancy of the Church 
of England has thus merged into equality with other religious parties, and is 
virtually become a sect among sects, the question will soon arise, whether the 
emoluments which are set apart for the service of religion, should be erelu- 
sively enjoyed by the ministers of one sect. Under such circumstances it is 
not only probable that the question will be started, but when we consider the 
power and the numbers of those who in Great Britain and Ireland are no 
members of the Established Church, we shall find, that under such circum- 
stances it will be impossible to evade the question. And when all religious 
parties have the same political power, exclusive possession of Church emolu- 
ments cannot be urged by one party on the ground that they belong to the 
present Establishment; for the very question at issue will be, whether the 
present Establishment shall remain.”— p. 12, 13, 


The author returns to this subject in p. 15. 


“* When all religious parties in this country are placed on a footing of 
equality with respect to civil power, will they be satisfied to see the emolu- 
ments of the Church remain in the exclusive possession of one party, a party 
which will then have lost its ascendancy, and have become a sect among 
on a motion for the Repeal of certain Statutes 
See Parliamentary Register for 1792. 
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sects; a party which, if more numerous than any eingle sect, is less so than 
the others united? In other words, will they be satisfied that the present 
Establishment should remain ?” 

Now this must be confessed to be a very candid statement—it is plain and 
fair dealing without cant and hypocrisy; but the case is so strongly put, 
that, however excellent as an arqumentum ad hominem for the clergy of the 
diocese of Peterborough, we much question his Lordship’s prudence in ex- 
hibiting it thus forcibly to the public, supposing, as he seems to do, that the 
public do not already reason in the way which he so greatly deprecates. In 
this supposition, however, we are convinced, that the Right Reverend Pre- 
late is not a little mistaken. We are persuaded, that a considerable portion 
of the public do already regard the Established Church as only a sect among 
sects, and are unable to discern any reason why the mere circumstance of 
having exclusive title to civil power should make her more than a sect; and 
though we are confident that there is no body of Dissenters in the country 
who have any intention, as is unfairly insinuated in p. 14, of despoiling the 
Church of her revenues, yet there is no doubt a numerous and growing 
party in the country, whose influence no bigoted opposition to liberal mea- 
sures will tend to diminish, who are deeply sensibie to the mischiefs of re- 
ligious monopoly, and who cannot perceive why ‘the emoluments which 
are set apart for the service of religion, should be exclusively enjoyed by the 
ministers of one sect.’’ 

We are disposed, notwithstanding, to think that, in this instance, the 
Bishop’s fears for his Church have obscured the ordinary clearness of his 
views, and made him apprehend danger from the very quarter where he 
ought reasonably to have looked for safety. For we hesitate not to afttirm, 
that the chief danger to existing establishments. will not proceed from the 
adoption of liberal measures, but from pertinacious resistance to them ; and 
that a seasonable concession to the spirit of the times and the demands of 
reason and justice will do more to ensure perpetuity of the establishment, 
and infuse a moral vigour into her institutions, than the combined zeal of 
the whole bench of bishops in enforcing minute and vexatious regulations 
on the inferior clergy, and ostentatiously obtruding her claims on every public 
occasion. So strong is the disposition of most men to cling to whatever is 
established, so deeply seated in the human mind is the feeling of respect for 
what is ancient and venerable, that if establishments would only liberalize 
their institutions and breathe into their outward forms a spirit of accommo- 
dation to the manners and opinions of the age, we think they might almost 
subsist for ever. Whether such a result would be desirable or not, this is 
not the spirit by which establishments are usually actuated; and it would 
almost seem to be a part of the general plans of Providence concerning 
them, that, when they have fulfilled their purpose, they should be instigated 
to work their own destruction by a blind and infatuated opposition to every 
Suggestion of improvement and reform. 

_ The distinguished Prelate appears to us to have taken his strongest ground 
iN setting forth the services that have been rendered to literature by our na- 
tional clergy, and the great loss that would be sustained by society in the 
dissolution of so learned and accomplished a body. We will yield to none 
in our admiration of the genius, the erudition, and the virtues, which have 
80 often adorned the ministers of our Established Church, and have thrown 
a lustre on the communion to which they belonged; nor are we less can- 
vinced than his Lordship himself of the necessity, in the present state of 
society, of an order of learned men to explain, defend, and inculcate Chris- 
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tianity, though we can .by no means join him in the conclusion, that the 
qualifications of religious teachers always have been, and always must be, 
derived from a religious establishment, much less from such an Establishment 
as the Church of England. There are few names which we hold in higher 
reverence, and no writings which we think have more promoted the cause 
of pure morality, of rational piety, and of elegant taste, than those of Jortin, 
and Lowth, and Shipley, of Law and Paley, and, we may now add, of Parr ; 
and precisely, because these are the men whose characters and productions 
exlubit least of that bigoted and exclusive spirit which is sometimes con- 
sidered the test of a good churchman, and who would have gladly availed 
themselves of any opportunity to enlarge the boundaries and widen the basis 
of a system which at once cramped the vigorous exercise of their under- 
standings and contracted the benevolent sympathies of their hearts. It is 
certainly remarkable, that the most valuable contributions to the ethical and 
sacred literature of our country have proceeded from men who were edu- 
cated and formed the tone of their sentiments about the middle of the last 
century, when particular circumstances had made liberality the fashion of 
the day, and sanctioned a cordial intercourse between the friends of truth 
and learning among the clergy and the Dissenting ministers; those better 
days, when the amiable and pious Jortin, after speaking of the two Univer- 
sities, could add with unaffected condour, “ Let us do justice to the theolo- 
gical merits and useful labours of persons of another denomination in this 
country, of whom Qui tales sunt, utinam essent nostri.” * 

But we cannot submit to Dr. Marsh’s unwarrantable assumption, that “a 
Christian ministry, possessed of those attainments which are acquired by a 
learned education, cannot be formed without a Religious Establishment.” — 
P. 19, We know it is a very prevalent fashion to depreciate the learning, 
if not the intellect, of the Dissenters. By a regulation, as impolitic as it 1s 
unjust, the doors of the national seats of learning are closed against men of 
the most honourable and conscientious spirit; and then, their want of ad- 
vantages of which they have been so unjustly deprived, is turned as an 
argument against them to deny their attainments and throw contempt upon 
their cause. Neveriheless, we will be bold to affirm, that if their numbers 
and their means be impartially weighed, the Dissenters can produce their 
full proportion of learned and useful labourers in the cause of evangelical 
truth and philosophical inquiry; and we think the fact may be adduced to 
prove, that the love of truth, when it can be indulged without restraint or 
perversion, will operate as a more steady and powerful incentive to literary 
exertion, than all the advantages and distinctions of the most richly-endowed 
hierarc hy. The names of such men as Lardner, and Benson, and Chandler, 
of Jeremiah Jones, of Pierce, and Barrington, and Farmer, and Leland, for 
the depth and accuracy of their learning, their powerful reasoning, their 
patient research and critical acumen, would confer honour on any church, 
even the Church of England; the ministers of which, when they seriously 
apply themselves to the acquisition of that theological knowledge with which 
their own academic institutions so imperfectly provide them, do not scruple 
to have recourse to these distinguished nonconformist divines to supply their 
deficiency in those qualifications which, if we are to believe the Bishop of 
Peterborough, are unattainable without a religious establishment. It is sin- 
an nage vith all d and instructors of the present race of German theo- 

gians, who, all their extravagances, have done more than any other 
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class of men to illustrate the Scriptures, appear to have been English divines, 
though not generally of our Established Church; but the Nonconformist 
Lardner, and Jones, and Benson, and Barrington, and Pierce. We do not 
quote these examples in a spirit of parade and invidiousness, but merely to 
shew that the Dissenters have been wronged, and that we have some ground 
for refusing assent to the sweeping and un qualified assertion of Bishop Marsh, 
that there can be no learning without an establishment. 

We are willing to hope that better days are in reserve for mankind, and 
that an enlightened and intelligent public, such as is now strengthening itself 
in every free country in Europe, if unrestrained in the application of its 
energy and resources, will be found hereafter abundantly adequate for the 
accomplishment of all those objects to which establishments have hitherto 
been deemed essential, and which yet they have so imperfectly fulfilled, 
Their existence, moreover, has in most countries prevented the resources of 
the public from being sufficiently appreciated and sufficiently tried. In the 
Netherlands, at the present day, there are perhaps more literary and scien- 
tific institutions in a healthy and flourishing state than in any country of the 
same extent in Europe; but of these institutions we believe the whole, or, 
at least, the far greater part, are entirely dependent on the voluntary support 
of the public.* 

The Protestant Dissenters of England, we mean all who really deserve 
that title, by acknowledging, in their utmost extent, the principles of religious 
liberty, have never yet felt their strength; they have weakened themselves 
by internal jealousies and divisions, and by meanly compromising their 
principles in order to secure some partial benefit, instead of uniting with 
one heart and one voice to demand the restitution of their rights, and com- 
bining their resources to found on a wide and comprehensive basis some 
national institution, that might compensate to them the want of those acade- 
mical advantages from which they are so unjustly excluded at the two Uni- 
versities. This last want we trust to see effectually supplied in the London 
University. Nor will we dissemble our fervent hope, that the different 
bodies of Protestant Dissenters throughout the kingdom will avail themselves 
of this noble institution for the complete education of their divines, by con- 
necting with it the necessary provisions for instruction in the various 
branches of theological learning. We can conceive of no event that we 
should hail with greater delight, as more calculated to destroy that miserable 
spirit of sectarianism which imbitters the intercourse of society and degrades 
the theological literature of our country. Young men of ardent and inge- 
nuous minds, brought out of the bosom of different communions and ming- 
ling together in the free spirit and generous rivalries of a great national seat 
of learning, could not fail, amidst the light of science and | pes yarn to 
unlearn the prejudices of a party, to acquire a more enlarged and indepen- 
dent mode of thinking, and to cling most earnestly to those truths which rest 
on the strongest evidence, are most in unison with the unperverted senti- 
ments of the human heart, and tend most directly to the improvement and 
exaltation of the human species. There are several branches of theological 
learning, of which all religious sects might agree to found a proseeenes 
as not involving any discussion of controverted opinions, such as Hebrew, 
Syriac, and the other Oriental tongues, Biblical Criticism, Jewish and Chris- 
tian Antiquities, Ecclesiastical History, and the Evidences of Religion, Natu- 
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ral and Revealed. It is true, that a bigot might intrude controversy into 
these, and indeed into any subjects ; but a professor, filling a national chair, 
dependent on the public for his support, and having nothing but his charac- 
ter for learning and integrity se the love of truth to procure him their 
favour, would he placed in circumstances peculiarly favourable for presery- 
ing a tone of candour and impartiality in his lectures ; and, for instruction 
in what the Germans call Dogmatic Theology, and the grounds of the ditfer- 
ent controversies agitated among Christians, each sect might make a separate 
arrangement and a specific provision. In every point of view, considering 
the advancement of moral truth as supremely important to the continued 
happiness of mankind, we trust the moral sciences will receive equal en- 
couragement with the physical in the London University. Our prayer is, 
that the love of truth may be the presiding genius of the place. If our 
hopes are realized, if learning and talents and eloquence meet with the en- 
couragement they deserve, and the Dissenters heartily avail themselves of 
the advantages which such an institution so abundantly presents, we shall 
not despair of ultimately seeing a race of moral and Christian teachers arise, 
who, with the various and accurate learning, the discriminating judgment 
and correct taste of the Bishop of Peterborough, shall combine that uncon- 
fined spirit of Christian charity and that attachment to the rights and liber- 
ties of mankind, which we are sorry to say the present Charge will not 
allow us to add to his Lordship’s other endowments, and to the cultivation 
of which we fear there are but too many obstacles within the limits of an 
establishment. 





Art. III.—The Constitutional History of England, from the Accession of 
Henry VII. to the Death of George II. By Henry Hallam. In 2 Vols. 
4to. London, Murray, 1827. 


(Continued from p. 173.) 


In the second volume of his Constitutional History, Mr. Hallam resumes 
the narrative of the dissensions between the King and the Parliament, and 
traces it at considerable length to the death of Charles, in 1648, In his esti- 
mate of the character of the two contending parties, he differs as much from 
Hume on the one hand, as from Mrs, Macauley and Mr. Godwin on the 
other. By the admirers of the former it will probably be thought that he 
has drawn too harsh a character of the King; by tke partizans of the latter, 
that he has not done justice to the merits of the Parliament. In his desire 
to be most strictly impartial, it does indeed seem to us that Mr. Hallam has 


judged the Parliament too severely in passing upon them the following 
sentence : 


** Of the Parliament, to begin with the more powerful and victorious party, 
it may be said, I think, with not greater severity than truth, that scarce two 
or three public acts of justice, humanity, or generosity, and very few of poli- 
tical wisdom or courage, are recorded of them from their quarrel with the 
King to their expulsion by Cromwell.”—Vol. II. p. 2. 


Of the justice or generosity of the Long Parliament, it may be difficult to 
speak in favourable terms. The men who erected High Courts of Justice 
to deprive their political enemies of the advantages which the free judgment 
of a jury would have given them,—the men who shackled the press with fresh 
restrictions, and who, for the offence of slander, passed a sentence of banish- 
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ment for life, have but few claims to the title of just. Yet to deny to them 
the qualities of political wisdom and courage, is surely a departure from the 
truth of history. Throughout the whole of the protracted dispute between 
the King and the Parliament, the latter displayed a sagacity in the accom- 
plishmeat of their purposes which has been seldom equalled. Can we sup- 
pose that without the exertion of genius and talents of the highest order, it 
would have been possible for them to have succeeded in overthrowing a 
form of government which was supported by the prejudices of a majority of 
the nation? Still less just is it to accuse those men of the want of political 
courage who ventured upon, and for a time succeeded, in the boldest expe- 
riment ever tried in this or perhaps in any other nation, an experiment of 
the most doubtful aspect, and which placed in the most imminent perils 
their fortunes and their lives. 

The Chapter (XIII.) “ on the State of the Constitution under Charles 
II.,”’ is valuable, from the quantity of Parliamentary learning which it con- 
tains. During this reign some important controversies occurred between the 
two Houses, which were carried on with a warmth and violence almost ridi- 
culous. These disputes are detailed at considerable length by Mr. Hallam, 
who has evidently derived great assistance in this portion of his work from 
the learned preface prefixed by the late Mr. Hargrave to Lord Hale’s “ Ju- 
risdiction of the Lords.”” The remarks with which Mr. Hallam commences 
the present chapter, are, perhaps, not altogether so well considered as the 
other parts of his work. He lays down what he has himself termed “ rather 
an extraordinary position ;’’ ‘* that the fundamental privileges of the subject 
were less invaded, and that the prerogative swerved into fewer excesses 
during the reign of Charles II., than, perhaps, in any former period of equal 
length.” Amongst other assertions in support of this position, he tells us, 
that ‘ the frequent session of Parliament, and its high estimation of its own 
mere furnished a security against illegal taxation. Nothing of this sort 
1as been imputed to the Goverement of Charles, the first King of England, 
perhaps, whose reign was wholly free from such a charge.”’ (Vol. IL. p. 
341.) Now, in fact, the government of Charles is not free from such a 
charge, but, on the contrary, it appears from the best evidence, that he 
made an attempt to raise money by means of a benevolence, or a pretended 
free-will grant, a mode of taxation said to have been invented by Edward 
IV., but declared to be illegal by a statute of Richard III. We learn this 
curious fact from the quaint Diary of Pepys, who, under the date of 31st 
August, 1661, has the following eutry: ‘* At Court things are in very ill 
condition, there being so much emulation, poverty, and the vices of drinking, 
swearing, and loose amours, that I know not what will be the end of it but 
confusion. And the clergy so high, that all people I meet with do protest 
against their practice. In short, I see no content or satisfaction any where 
in any one sort of people. The benevolence proves so little, and an occa- 
sion of so much discontent every where, that it had better it had never been 
setup. I think to subscribe £20.’’ (Vol. I. p. 115.) That this exaction 
was not confined merely to the persons about Court, or even to the metro- 
polis, but was intended to be a levy upon the nation at large, <A “te from 
an anecdote which has been preserved by the compilers of the Parliamentary 
History, and which is probably quite authentic. The circumstance is said 
to have happened in the year of the Restoration. ‘“ It was then thought 
proper to supply the present necessities of the King and State, to send offi- 
cers about the kingdom to collect what money each person would freely 
contribute on that occasion, and which was also called a benevolence. The 
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collectors came to the house of an old lady of the name of Wakefield, who 
then lived in the town aforesaid, and having told her their errand, ¢ Alas ! 
alas!’ said she, ‘a poor King, indeed, to go a begging the first year of 
his reign! But stay, | will bestow something on him,’ and telling them out 
ten broad pieces, ‘Here!’ says she, ‘take those.’ The officers were 
going away very thankful for what they had got. ¢ Hold!’ says the old 
lady, * here are ten more to bear the charges of the other, and then, per- 
haps, some of them may reach him.’ "’* (Parl. Hist. Vol. IL. p. 364 ) 

Although Mr. Hallam has entered at great length into the ecclesiastical 
history of some parts of our annals, he has treated very sparingly of those 
two very important measures the Corporation and Test Acts, with regard to 
which we had hoped to find some curious historical information. At 
the present moment, when the policy of continuing those enactments 1s 
called in question, it would have been a singular service to the cause of 
liberal inquiry to have examined the original reasons and grounds upon 
which these measures were founded. With regard to the Corporation Act, 
Mr. Hallam appears to be mistaken in supposing that it ‘ struck at the 
heart’ of the Dissenting party. At the time of the passing of this Act, a 
considerable proportion of the churches were filled by the Presbyterian 
clergy, who did not retire from them till compelled by the Act of Uniformity, 
and the Dissenting laity at this period were in the habit of communicating 
with the church. Even after the passing of the Act of Uniformity, the 
taking of the Sacrament according to the Church of England was no test 
by which the Dissenters could be distinguished, for though after that Ad 
the Presbyterian ministers thought proper, for the most part, to withdraw 
from their churehes, yet they by no means inculcated upon their laity the 
propriety of abstaining from a communion with the church. ‘* The Church of 
England,”’ says a writer, not too well disposed towards the Dissenters, ‘‘ was 
now so firmly by law established, that there could have been nothing wanting 
towards peace aud conformity but a steady execution of the laws, and some 
tender regard to the ejected ministers, who were many of them men of piety 
and moderation, and who did not pretend that the church communion was 
unlawful as to lay communion, though they thought the terms of ministerial 
conformity too hard for them, and therefore, after the exercise of their mi- 
nistry in some private meetings, they usually came to the public offices in 
their parish church, and joined with the priest and congregation, not only in 
prayers, but in the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper, so beginning the ex- 
ample of occasional conformity, not for interest or for any secular intention, 
but to all appearance for charity and brotherly love.”’+ It is singular that 
so general a misapprehension should have existed on this point, for there is 
no fact in our history capable of fuller and more satisfactory proof than this, 
that the Sacramental Test in the Corporation Act was not intended to ope- 
rate to the exclusion of Dissenters from municipal offices. 





* Hall the Chrouicler tells a somewhat similar story of Edward IV. “ The 
King had called before him a widow geutlewoman much abounding in wealth, and 
equally stricken in years, of whom he only demanded what she would freely give 
him towards the support of his great charges. By my troth, quoth the old lady, 
for the sake of thy lovely countenance, thou shalt have twenty pounds, The King eX- 
pecting scarce half that sum, thanked her, and gave her a loving kiss. Whether the 
flavour of his breath did so warm her old heart, or she esteemed the kiss of a king 
80 precious a jewel, she swore dircetly that he should have twenty pounds more, 
which she as willingly paid as offered,” 


t Kennet’s Complete Hist. of Eng. Vol, II, p. 267. 
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The history of the negociations which took place at the commencement 
of the reign of Charles II. between the High Church party and the Presby- 
terians for a comprehension, is treated at some length by Mr. Hallam, wno 
has remarked with much severity upon the iliiberal and uncompromising 
spirit displayed by the former party at the Savoy conferences. Some por- 
tion of the same censure might also have been justly bestowed by him 
upon the Presbyterians, for it is painful to find that while they were seeking 
to relieve themselves from religious disabilities, they were desirous at the 
same time of fastening similar fetters upon others, so imperfectly at that 
time were the true principles of religious toleration understood. At a con- 
ference between the two parties in the King’s presence previously to the 
as of the King’s Declaration of 25th Oct., 1660,* in favour of li- 
erty of conscience, the Lord Chancellor intimated that the King had been 
petitioned by the Independents and Anabaptists for liberty, in consequence 
of which it was proposed to be inserted, permitting all persons to meet for 
religious worship, so that it was not to the disturbance of the peace. This 
was supposed to be intended for the benefit of the Papists. ‘ The Presby- 
terians,’’ says Calamy, * were afraid to speak against it, lest all sects and 
parties should look upon them as the causers of their sufferings, and they 
should be represented as grossly partial in desiring liberty themselves, 
while they would have no others have it with them. . At length Mr. Baxter, 
fearing their silence might be misrepresented, spake to this purpose: That 
Dr. Gunning, a little before speaking against sects, had named the Papists 
and Socinians ; that for their parts they did not desire favour to themselves 
alone, and rigorous severity against none; but as they humbly thanked his 
Majesty for his declared indulgence to themselves, so they distinguished the 
tolerable party from the intolerable ; for the former they humbly craved 


just lenity and favour; but for the latter, such as the two sorts mentioned, 
for their parts they could not make their toleration their request.’ —Life of 


Baxter, p. 150. 

Before we conclude our remarks on the portion of the work before us 
which relates to the reign of Charles II., we must say a few words as to the 
view taken by Mr. Hallam of the character of Algernon Sidney, which has, 
we believe, caused some surprise. After stating the inclination of his opi- 
nion to be, that Barillon spoke the truth in his statement of the sums of 





* With regard to this Declaration, we find the following note by Mr. H.: ‘* Bure 
net says, that Clarendon had made the King publish this Declaration, but the bi- 
shops did not approve of this; and after the service they did that Lord in the Duke of 
York's marriage, he would not put any hardship on those who had so signally obliged 
him. ‘This is very invidious ; {[ know no evidence that the Declaration was pub- 
lished at Clarendon’s suggestion, except, indeed, that he was the great adviser of 
the Crown; yet in some things, especially of this nature, the Kiug seems to have 
acted without his concurreuce. He certainly speaks of the Declaration as if he did 
not wholly relish it, and does vot state it fairly.” There certainly is evidence to 
Support Burnet’s statement, for it appears from Calamy’s Life of Baxter, (p. 149,) 
that Clarendon drew up the Declaration, aud that the conference respecting it (men- 
tioned above) was held at his house. On a subsequeut occasion, Clarendon ac- 
knowledges that he made himself obnoxious to the bishops by appearing to support 
the Presbyterians. Life, Vol. IL. p. 394. 8vo, edit. 

In the course of the same note, Mr. Hallam says, ‘* In State Trials, Voi. VI. p. 
11, it (the Declaration) is said to have been drawn up by Morley and Henchman for 
the Church, Reynolds and Calamy for the Dissenters ; if they disagreed, Lords Hollis 
and Anglesea to decide.” If Mr. H. had looked into either Neale or Calamy he 
would have seen that these persons were only appointed ‘ to determine of any 


words in the alterations,” 
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money distributed to Lord Russell and Colonel Sidney, Mr. Hallam thus 
proceeds : 


** Sidney was, indeed, as there is reason to think, a distressed man: he had 
formerly been in connexion with the Court of France, and had persuaded 
himself that the countenance of that power might one day or other be afforded 
to his darling scheme of a Commonwealth ; he had contracted a dislike to the 
Prince of Orange, and, consequently, to the Dutch alliance from the same 
governing motive. Is it strange that one so circumstanced should have ac- 
cepted a small gratification from the King of France, which implied no dere- 
liction of his duty as an Englishman or any sacrifice of political integrity? 
And I should be glad to be informed by the idolaters of Algernon Sidney’s 
name, what we know of him from authentic and contemporary sources which 
renders this incredible.” 


In a note Mr. Hallam adds, ‘*1 must fairly confess that, in my opinion, 
all those who believe that Sidney took the money at all, believe that he took 
it for himself.” And again, “It has been the fashion for a long tune 
(chiefly, I am persuaded, through the influence of the ear, the name of 
Algernon Sidney having so specious a sound) to exaggerate his merits, so 
that those who are best able to form an estimate of them are carried away ; 
and I have no doubt that such as know very little will be dissatisfied with 
what I have said of their idol.’’ Now, even at the hazard of being reckoned 
by Mr. Hallam amongst “ those who know very little,’ (not a very candid 
description, it must be confessed, of such as may be pleased to ditfer from 
him,) we admit that we are dissatisfied with what Mr. Hallam has said, and 
we are inclined to believe that in saying it he has suffered his usually cool 
and excellent judgment to be warped by a desire of ultra-impartiality. Is 
there, we would ask, any danger to be apprehended from an ardent admira- 
tion of such a character as Sidney’s, that Mr. Hallam thinks it necessary to 
subdue it with his doubts, and to damp it with his insinuations? We are 
asked what authentic and contemporary evidence there is to shew that Sid- 
ney did not receive these monies for his own use; to which we answer, 
that the whole of his conduct and character disprove it. Can it be supposed 
that the man who could not be induced to supplicate even his own father for 
money,* would become a willing pensioner upon the bounty of the French 
king? ** Whilst I live,’’ says Sidney, in a letter to one of his friends in En- 
gland, ‘* I will endeavour to preserve my liberty, or, at least, not consent to 
the destroying it. I hope I shall die in the same principles in which I have 
lived, and I will live no longer than they can preserve me. I have in my 
life been guilty of many follies, but, as I think, of no meanness. I will not 
blot and defile that which is passed by endeavouring to provide for the 
future. I have ever had in my mind, that when God should cast me into 
such a condition as that I cannot save my life but by doing an indecent 
thing, he shews me the time is come wherein I should resign it.’”? Is this the 
language of a man who, to use an unworthy expression of Mr. Hallam’s, 
was “* most happy to pocket the pistoles”? That Sidney did in fact receive 
money from Barillon, there seems to be sufficient evidence ; but that he re- 
ceived it as a personal ‘Seapagas. we do not believe. It was doubtless ex- 
ene in forwarding those great but ill-directed designs in which Sidney 
had so devotedly engaged himself, and if Mr, Hallam had looked attentively 
into his trial he might have found some proof of this fact. ‘ After this,” 








. See the Letters to the Earl of Leicester in the 4th edition of his Works; avd 
see Dr. Towers’s pamphlet on this subject, 
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says the infamous Lord Howard, in giving his evidence, “I was with Colonel 
Sidney when he was going into London, and he did take it, several guineas ; 
I can’t tell how much it was ; I suppose they might be about sixty ; and put 
them into his pocket, which he said were to give Aaron Smith,” * 

Our limits will not permit us to accompany Mr. Hallam through his in- 
quiries into the Constitutional History of James II., and of the Revolution, 
which he has entered into at great length, and with much exactness. The 
hero of his history is William III., whom he idolizes with almost the fervent 
feelings of an Orangeman, though, we need not say, upon very different 
grounds. We shall close our remarks with the following eulogistic character 


of that sovereign : 


“The Whigs, such of them at least as continued to hold that name in 
honour, soon forgave the mistakes and failings of their great Deliverer; and 
indeed a high regard for the memory of William III., may justly be reckoned 
one of the tests Dy which genuine Whiggism has always been recognized. By 
the opposite party he was rancorously hated, and their malignant calumnies 
still sully the stream of history. Let us leave such as prefer Charles I. to 
William III. in the enjoyment of prejudices which are not likely to be over- 
come by argument. But it must ever be an honour to the English crown that 
it has been worn by so great a man. Compared with him, the statesmen who 
surrounded his throne, the Sunderlands, Godolphins, and Shrewsburys, even 
the Somerses and Montagues, sink into insignificance. He was, in truth, too 
great, not for the times wherein he was called to action, but for the peculiar 
condition of a King of England after the Revolution; and as he was the last 
sovereign of this country whose understanding and energy of character have 
been very distinguished, so he was the last who encountered the resistance of 
his parliament, or stood apart and undisguised in the maintenance of his own 
prerogative. His reign is no doubt one of the most important in our consti- 
tutional history, both on account of its general character, which I have 
slightly sketched, and of those beneficial shesctions in our law to which it 
gave rise,”’ 





Art. 1V.—The History of Ireland. By John O'Driscol. 2 Vols. Lon- 
don, 1827. Longman and Co, 


(Concluded from p. 176.) 


HAVING given a general account of Mr. O'Driscol’s work, we shall pro- 
ceed to make some extracts, and the first shall be his description of the state 
of Ireland from the time of the establishment of British power in Leinster to 
the time of Elizabeth, or later. It is a description which should make En- 


glishmen anxious to promote the peace and welfare of a country which 
suffered so much from the miseries a few were permitted to inflict. 


“‘ Notwithstanding that four-fifths of Ireland was not re resented, or per- 
mitted to be represented in the Leinster Parliament, yet this provincial as- 
sembly did not hesitate to legislate for the whole kingdom ; while they denied 
the Irish the protection of the law, they held them subject to its penal enact- 
ments, With astonishing inconsistency, the Colonial Parliament, when ad- 
verting to the Irish people in their acts, designate them as the ‘ Irish rayon, 
as aliens and foreigners in a state of perpetual war, and yet hold them to be 
bound by, and to owe obedience to, those very laws which so stigmatize them. 





* State Trials, Vol. IX. p. 852. Aaron Smith was a man deeply involved in the 
dangerous councils of Siduey and his friends. 
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“The Irish were placed in an awkward and distressing position. The 
eople could not tell which code of laws they were to obey, their own or the 
English, The nobles were at a loss to comprehend by what titles they held 
their estates, whether the ancient tenure of Tainistry, or the British fee simple. 
They were denied the benefits of either, and subject to the penalties of both. 

“If an Irishman killed an inhabitant of the Pale, he was tried by the British 
law, and executed for murder; if an Englishman or Anglo-Irishman slew a 
mere Irishman, he was tried by the Brehon code, which subjected him toa 
fine only. It was the same in the case of property, whenever a eo arose 
between the Irish and the Colonists. If the Brehon law invalidated the title 
of the former, the rule of that abrogated code was applied ; if it confirmed his 
possessions, then the law of England was appealed to, and he was stripped of 
his inheritance. These two codes met the Irish in every transaction of life 
like a doubly-armed adversary. If the Chieftain executed the ancient law 
within his own territory, or collected the accustomed dues from his clansmen, 
he was held to be guilty of high treason by the law of England. If, on his 
death, his heir claimed, by the same law, to be entitled to the inheritance of 
his ancestor, he was answered, that by the Brehon code the inheritance had 
lapsed to the clan, and the Crown therefore claimed it. 

“It is not wonderful that, under circumstances of so much hardship, the 
Irish were impatient of their condition. It was an objeet of the greatest 
importance to the nobility to convert their titles by Tainistry into British 
fee simples. The Tainist was an absolute prince upon his estate, subject only 
to the laws which custom had established. The inheritance was in his family, 
but was not limited to his immediate kindred. The clansmen might exclude 
his children, and elect a distant branch of the same stock to the succession. 
Again, the Tainist had no property in the land, which belonged to the clan 
generally, and he could claim no more than a customary usufruct for life. 
Phe substantial advantages of a British title were infinitely of more value than 
the power and splendonr of a Tainist’s rank; and the Irish Lords sought 
every means, and sometimes paid considerable sums, to be permitted to 
exchange their brilliant hereditary coronets, for the more solid security of ar 
English title. 

“The lower classes of the people were as anxious as the nobility to obtain 
the advantages of a British title. Every clan held its lands in commonage, 
and no man could claim a spot or farm as his own. This system, which 
appears to have worked well when the Irish institutions were in their vigour, 
was found, in their decay, to be full of inconvenience. Industry languished, 
and was almost destroyed, by the violence of the idle and the profligate. 

The power of the Chief, formerly limited by the law, and well defined by the 
ancient customs of the country, knew now no bounds, and fell, with a force 
accumulated tenfold by the calamities and distresses of the country, upon the 
industry of the peaceable and well-disposed. From this oppression the people 
longed to shelter themselves under the strong fence of an English title, which 
permitted them to rent a separate farm, each man to himself, from which the 
Chief could demand no more than the reserved rent, and upon which the idle 
clansman could make no exaction. 

* But down to the close of Elizabeth’s reign, the entreaties of chiefs and 
people were unavailing to procure from the crown the privileges of British 
subjects. The utmost energy of the Anti-Irish faction was exerted to prevent 
this most desirable accommodation. Many of the Irish nobility, indeed, 
succeeded in obtaining patents from the crown, applying to their individual 
case, and converting their Irish into British titles. But these were almost 
always procured through the influence of the officers of the crown in Ireland; 
and as they exacted great sums of money for the occasional exertion of this 
influence, it is probable that the profit derived from this source may have 
been an impediment in the way of any general enactment which might give 


= Irish the benefit they sought without fee or solicitation.’ —Vol. I. pp 39 
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In the reign of Elizabeth it seems to have been the object of the deputies 
and British adventurers to get rid of the native princes and lords, and to con- 
fiscate their property. The whole narrative 1s interesting ; we shall only 
insert the end of the last Earl of Desmond. Two of his brothers had brought 
over a few troops from Spain, which had been defeated. 


“Tt is probable enough that Desmond wished well to his brothers’ invasion, 
but he had taken no part; and no one more loudly, and there is reason to 
believe, no one more sincerely, condemned the enormities with which it was 
stained. His only offence was his refusal to attend the deputy in his camp, a 
refusal which, in his case, was undoubtedly excusable. 

“ The war against Desmond was followed up with a barbarity disgraceful 
to human nature. His vast estates were ravaged with fire and sword, and the 
innocent population of the country delivered up to slaughter and to famine. 
Desmond, reduced to the utmost extremity, offered to surrender and submit 
to the Queen’s pleasure. But all accommodation was rejected; and it was 
hardly any longer concealed, that the Desmond property was considered too 
great for one proprietor. 

“ Before the termination of the war, another invasion took place from 
Spain, which, though somewhat more considerable than the former, was too 
trifling to have any effect on the war in its preseat advanced stage. This 
invading force consisted of seven or eight hundred men, who were landed on 
the coast of Kerry, like the former, and had just time to construct a fort, 
where they resolved to await the arrival of the Irish forces, when they found 
themselves attacked by Lord Grey, now Lord-Deputy. As their position was 
near the shore, Admiral Winter was able to co-operate with the land forces 
in their reduction. Their position was found untenable, and they surrendered 
at diseretion. It is painful to tell, that after the Spaniards had laid down 
their arms, some British companies were marched into the fort, and the 
Spanish battalions underwent a deliberate fusi/ade, The entire were butchered 
in cold blood. 

“There was nothing in this horrible transaction which was not in perfect 
consistency with the whole course of the Desmond war. But the massacre 
of the Spaniards made a noise throughout Europe, and brought a reproach 
upon the Queen’s government, which the mere slaughter of her own subjects 
could never have occasioned. The Queen expressed the utmost horror and 
displeasure at so foul a deed ; but none of the agents in the transaction were 
punished or disgraced. 

“There are two names implicated in this deed dearer to humanity than 
hers who then wore the crown of England—Spencer and Raleigh. The 
former was Secretary to Lord Grey, under whose eye, and by whose authority, 
the massacre was committed; the latter Pew aciotin at the slaughter. The 
intellect which lifts men above the age they live in, leaves the heart frequently 
cold and hardened. Raleigh and Spencer were adventurers and speculators 
in Irish forfeitures; the one was deeply engaged, the other even attempts a 
defence of the crimes perpetrated in the Desmond persecution, 

‘‘ Grey, who seems to have imbibed a taste for blood in the Desmond war, 
pursued his career with frequent and horrible murders, committed upon the 
most distinguished persons and families of the kingdom. His agents in these 
transactions were profligate Englishinen, who swarmed in all parts of the 
country, and were volunteers in every guilt and mischief. They were men 
generally who had fled from their debts, or from the punishment due to their 
crimes; or they were needy dependents on great families, whose object was 
to make a fortune on any terms. The cry against Grey’s enormities at length 
became too long and strong to be any longer petra By even by Elizabeth, 
who cannot be accused at this period of her reign of evincing any weak com- 
passion for her Irish subjects. The deputy was at length removed, and Sir 
John Perrot appointed to the Irish government. The Earl of Desmond was 
dead; he had been surprised in a hut in Kerry, while weary, and reposing 
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himself before the fire. On the alarm of surprise his few companions fled. 
The Earl, who was now an old man, and, perhaps, willing to relinquish life, 
waited quietly for his executioners. The soldiers entered, and, without know- 
ing who it might be, struck and wounded him, ‘ Spare me, for I am the 
Earl of Desmond,’ said the old man; but he was instantly killed, and his 
head sent to his old rival and antagonist, the Lord Ormond. Thus terminated 
a feud which commenced in a question concerning title to a few fields of 
meadow land! Ormond sent the head as a trophy to the Queen.” 


The second volume is entirely occupied with the reign of James II., which 
we may consider as concluded by the capitulation of Limerick. In his ac- 
count, Mr. O’Driscol does not spare any party, and if he should be found to 
have fallen into some inaccuracies, we do not think that any will charge him 
with partiality, except those violent partizans on both sides, who cannot en- 
dure any one who dares to question their opinions. James appears to have 
been truly contemptible, and his loss of Ireland must be attributed to his 
own obstinacy and cowardice. We find him refusing to attack Schomberg 
when urged by his generals, and insisting on an engagement at the Boyne 
when his generals wished to avoid it. 


‘In Scotland the jacobite spirit was also gathering strength. It had 
survived the death of Dundee, and descended upon multitudes too good and 
brave for such a cause. Perhaps the popular attachment to James in Scotland 
and England was nourished by his absence 

‘It is certain that James’s presence in Ireland speedily destroyed the en- 
thusiasm that had been connected with his name. But the derision with 
which that name became at length associated never passed away. 

‘It was remarkable, that at the very moment James was expressing his 
fixed determination to fight, against the opinion and advice of his bravest 
officers, the true character of the man exhibited itself in anxious forebodings 
of the event, and precautions for his personal safety. He sent off his heavy 
baggage, and engaged a vessel at Waterford, to convey him to France. It is 
impossible to say what could have been James’s motive in pressing an engage- 
ment. It seemed as if William’s presence acted with the power of fascination 
upon him. When William landed in England, James seemed suddenly to 
lose the use of his faculties. He became bewildered and confused, and the 
crown fell from his head without an effort. He retained merely, and hardly, 
the power of flight. When again William appeared in Ireland, even this 
last power deserted the unhappy monarch, and he rushed to his fate at the 
Boyne, with a confused and trembling precipitation, which no one could stay 
or controul.”—Pp. 96, 97. 

** Before the first shot was fired, on the morning of the battle, James’s 
valour had entirely evaporated. Instead of leading his soldiers in this conflict, 
which was to decide the fate of his crown and his yosterity, and which he 
himself had precipitated, he took a position at a safe distance from danger, 
and was but a spectator of the battle from the hill of Donore, surrounded by 
a few guards and attendants. The tradition in Ireland is, that he interfered 
several times by his messengers to prevent the Irish cavalry following up the 
sen of the enemy when broken, exclaiming frequently, ‘Oh spare my 

inglish subjects!’ James, perhaps, was too confused to know that the troops 
which had been so frequently put to flight by the Irish horse were few of 
them English. It is hard to make the English turn their backs. When, in 
the course of the day, the battle approached James’s position on the hill of 
Donore, the warlike prince retired to a more secure distance at Duleek, where 
=; soon put himself at the head of the French allies, and led the retreat, the 
Sm iad ela ann oe mi tae Det Jamey son 
descriotion of the as the first fugitive in Dublin, He verified the fin 
scription of the fearful man in holy writ, who flies ‘ when no man pul- 
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sueth.’ His flight was furious and disorderly. He arrived in Dublin with 
his horses blown, his baggage and servants scattered on the way, and exhi- 
biting all the marks of consternation and despair. Meantime his army was 
whole and unbroken, and were marching from the field of battle with as much 
regularity as from a field of exercise ; while the King and commander of this 
brave army was endeavouring to ruin their cause and his own, by spreading 
warm and dismay through the country. 

‘The first news that had been received in Dublin from the Boyne gave the 

victory to James. But these accounts came down no later than the charges 
of the Irish horse, which had been so successful. The flight of the Danish 
cavalry through the country had confirmed those reports from the field. The 
next accounts were brought by James himself. The manner of his entrance 
into the city would, to any one that did not know the King, have been full 
assurance of the total destruction of the Irish army. His little stock of 
courage was gone, and his small understanding completely overwhelmed ; 
not by any thing that had occurred, but by the excess and extravagance of his 
fears. 
* It was about nine at night when James reached Dublin. He was received 
at the Castle by Lady Tyrconnel; and we are told that his terrors, whatever 
elfect they might have on his understanding, had not spoiled his appetite. 
He supped as heartily as Falstaff would after a campaign. The next morning 
he sent for the Lord Mayor, and several of the Corporation, and made a 
speech to them, the purport of which was, ‘ That in England he had an army 
which would fight, but deserted him’ (which was not the fact, it was the King 
who deserted his army); ‘and that in Ireland he had an army which stood by 
him, but would not fight ;? which was also not fact, for his Irish army had 
fought a good battle at the Boyne, and James and his Frenchmen were the 
only portion of the army not engaged. James continued— that he was now 
under the necessity of taking care of himself ;? and he recommended to them 
‘to do the same, and make the best terms they could with the enemy, and to 
do no mischief to the town.’ 

“Thus did this poor-spirited and unhappy prince desert his own cause, 
and even recruit for his enemy. He was now only anxious to make a das- 
tardly escape to France. His reproaches against his English and Irish armies 
were but the poor expedients with which cowardice covers its flight, 

“The King did not lose a moment after his speech to the Corporation of 
Dublin. He set out immediately, and continued his flight to Waterford, with 
the rapidity of terror; and though he was master of the whole country, and 
the British army had not stirred from their position on the Boyne, he broke 
down the bridyes as he passed; not reflecting that his fears, which were his 
only pursuers, held him already captive, and would not quit their hold for 
broken-down bridge or ruined causeway. He did not delay at Waterford, 
hot even to make a speech to the Corporation. The vessel his provident 
timidity had provided, was in the harbour and ready for sea. She soon set 
sail, and carried the sacred monarch in safety to the coast of France, and 


conveyed him to his favourite pursuit of superstition.”—Pp. 116—120, 


_ The account of the siege of Aughrim is very interesting, but too long for 
insertion ; and the same may be said of the battle, We shall, however, ex- 
tract the account of St. Ruth’s death, by which it was decided, chiefly from 
their being no one to succeed him in the command in consequence of a 


quarrel between him and Sasfield. 


“The fate of the battle now depended on the struggle at Aughrim. On 
the left the English had failed to nie good their passage ; in the centre they 
were broken. ‘Talmash, general of cavalry, and a man remarkable for a daring 
courage, saw that all was lost unless a desperate effort was made to restore 
the battle. He commanded the squadron of horse to which the severe task 
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was intrusted of forcing the passage by the Castle of Aughrim. The pass at 
Aughrim did not admit more than two horses abreast, keeping as close as 
vossible to the castle wall. St. Ruth had seen it; but thought it impassable 
for cavalry. He might easily have made it so, if he had not again fallen into 
an error similar to that he had so deliberately committed at Athlone, in con- 
sidering that to be impossible which was, nevertheless, accomplished by 
British troops. He had, however, taken the precaution to erect a battery, 
which commanded the pass. Through the fire of this battery, and of some 
batallions of infantry, Talmash was now making his way, at the head of the 
British horse. The pass was not only narrow but broken, and encumbered 
with the rubbish of the castle wall. 

** St. Ruth beheld the attempt of the cavalry with astonishment, but could 
not comprehend what it meant. He asked his French officers, but they 
could not explain the movement. His Irish officers, better acquainted with 
what British troops could do, replied, that the cavalry were foreing their way 
to the support of the infantry in the centre. ‘ They are brave fellows,’ said 
St. Ruth; ‘it is a pity they should be so exposed.’ Saying this, he sent orders 
to the Irish horse to move forward, and prepare to charge the British cavalry; 
and proceeded himself down the hill, at the head of his officers, to direct the 
gunners at the battery how to point their fire. 

“* The battle rested upon the charge of cavalry that had been ordered; and 
there was little reason to doubt what the result would have been if it had been 
made. The English cavalry, though a considerable body had passed the 
Castle, were still not half the number of the squadrons that were moving 
against them. ‘They were also in great disorder from the desperate an 
perilous effort they had made, and had suffered not a little from the fire of the 
battery through which they passed. Added to this, William’s cavalry had 
never stood the charge of the Irish, even where the numbers were equal. St. 
Ruth admired the gallantry of Talmash and his horse, but he knew that they 
were lost men. And they were so, no doubt, if he had not been lost himself, 
He had reached the battery, and was giving directions to the gunner how to 
point his guns, when he was struck by a cannon ball and killed. He stood in 
the midst of a crowd, and no man was hurt but himself. His death was 
instantaneous. There was but this one man, of the many thousands who 
swarmed that day upon the hill of Kileomoden, whose death could have saved 
the British army, and he was slain. The event, if it were mere chance, was a 
remarkable one. An aid-de-camp threw a cloak over St. Ruth’s body, and 
it was conveyed up the hill, and carried to the rear.”’—Pp. 279—2s1. 

Mr. O"Driscol gives a very particular account of the siege and capitulation 
of Limerick, and seems to render it beyond doubt that the terms of that 
treaty have been shamefully violated. The continuation of this History 
would be very desirable, but the promotion which Mr. O’Driscol has attain- 
ed renders it unlikely that he will be able to effect it, and it would be more 
difficult to continue this in the same style and manner than it would have 
been to write an original work on the same subject. In conclusion we think 
that Mr. O'Driscol’s work gives us as much, or even more than is desirable 
to be known of Irish history ; and without wishing to conceal that it has 
some defects, we strongly recommend it to the perusal of all who wish for 
information on the subject. 
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Art. V.— The Omnipresence of the 
Deity, a Poem. By Robert Mont- 
gomery. London: Maunder, New- 
gate Street. Pp. 196. 7s. 6:/. 


Mr. R. MoONTGOMERY’S poem opens 
with the following spirited passage, 
which, contrary to the usual practice of 
Reviewers, we shall beg the reader to 
peruse before attending to any remarks 
upon the work, 


‘“*'Thou Uncreate, Unseen, and Unde- 


fin’d, 

Source of all life, and fountain of the 
mind ; 

Pervading Spirit, whom no eye can 
trace, 


Felt through all time, and working in 
all space,— 
Imagination cannot paint the spot, 
Around, beneath, above, where Thou 
art not! 
Before the glad stars hymn’d to new- 
born earth, 
(-r young creation revell’d in its birth, 
Thy Spirit mov’d upon the pregnant 
deep, 
Unchain’d the waveless waters from 
their sleep, 
Bade Time’s majestic wings to be un- 
furl’d, 
And out of darkness drew the breath- 
ing world, 
Ere matter form’d at thy creative 


toue 

Thou wert! Omnific, endless, and 
alone : 

Iu a own essence, all that was to 
c—- 


Sublime, unfathomable Deity ! 
Thou said’st—and lo! a universe was 
born, 
And light flash’d from Thee, for its 
birth-day morn ! 
. * * * * * 
The splendour of thy presence who 
can see ? 
Man cannot live, O God! and look on 


thee. 
Eternal lightnings wrap thy rainbow’'d 
throne, 
Aud seraphs shudder at thy dreadful 
tone, 
. ? * « . * 
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And who could trace thine unrestricted 
course 

Though Fancy follow’d with immortal 
force ? 

There’s not a flow’r that’s fondled by 
the breeze, 

There's not a fruit that beautifies the 
trees, 

There’s not a particle in sea or air, 

But Nature owns thy plastic influence 
there. 

With partial gaze, still be it mine to 
see 

How all is fill’d and vivified by Thee. 

Upon thy mirror—earth’s majestic 
view, 

To paint thy presence, and to feel it 
too.”” 


In these lawless and self-willed days 
of poetry, it should be some praise to an 
author that he has endeavoured (and 
mostly succeeded in the attempt) to write 
regular, even, and, generally speaking, 
pleasant verse ; but, more than this, Mr. 
R. Montgomery has produced a poem, 
which, though not of the first order, will 
be read with pleasure and improvement 
by a large class whom it is worth while 
to please. ‘There are some faults which 
are to be particularly regretted, because 
they do not arise out of any exuberance 
of imagination apparently, but rather 
from an injudicious selection of words ; 
as, where speaking of the plumy tribes, 
he says, (in the active sense,) they 


‘* played their gleamy pinions on the 
air.”’ 

We have also “ lustre-weaving wave,” 
and 

** ramping winds that sweep 
Their bristled pinions on the darken'd 
deep.” 

These are errors in taste which atten- 
tion to our best and most faultless mo- 
dels might correct ; but it is the misfor- 
tune of the day that a sort of dashing 
boldness is sure to gain attention and 
some degree of popularity, and that when, 
in any individual case, it has done this, 
the author is generally too much elated 
by praise afterwards to correct his faults, 
Thus classical elegance and refinement 
of language are becoming very rare 
amongst us. It would not be easy to 
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point out an author whose works might 
be more likely to improve Mr. R. Mont- 
yomery than those of his namesake, the 
Bard of Sheffield ; for, if uot always alike 
vigorous, they are remarkably free from 
affectation aud bad taste,* and abound 
in beauties of a very high order. Re- 
curring last to the subject of the poem, 
it is boldly, and not perhaps very wisely 
chosen. It has no limits, and an illimi- 
table subject carries with it this disad- 
vantage, that the brightest display of hu- 
man imagination must ever be cast into 
the shade by it. 

Some poetical and most impressive 
truths there are, connected with the 
vast theme of which Mr. Montgomery’s 
poem treats, which might have entered 
more into his contemplations. How 
comes it that while the Omnipresence of 
God in space occupies so much of his 
poem, the Omnipresence of God in spirit 
is so little adverted to? There is, indeed, 
the common argumeut for the soul’s 
immortality deduced from our “ god- 
like aspirations.”” But this independent 
immortality has little to do with the 
subject. That solemn subject is the 
Divine presence in every part of his crea- 
tion, and if in every part of creation, 
why not in the souls that he has made— 
and if in the souls that he has made, 
why is he not, above all, acknowledged 
there, where he is nearest, and ought to 
be most intimately known? In the 
common way of treating this subiect, 
outward evidence is made the all in all; 
but are we not inconsistent with our- 
selves, when we call ourselves believers 
in the complete ubiquity of the Deity, 
and yet are perpetually stating it as a 
lesson to be learned every where sooner 
than athome? Our children are taught 
that, wpou authority, which they ought, 
if we believe aright, to admit on stronger 
evidence. Had we ‘ unshakeable confi- 
dence” in this truth, did we indeed re- 
ceive the doctrine of the Divine Omni- 
presence in all its ‘* breadth and length, 
depth and height,” we could not act thus: 
for it, then, must be part of our creed 
that this ubiquity extends to the heart of 
the child, as well as over the other works 
of creation ; and we should surely see 


* The passages quoted above have 
brought to memory sume exquisite lines 
on the greatness of the Deity from one 
of J. Montgomery's short poems (the 
Brahmin) : \ 


** There is a Power, all other powers 
above,” 


Sabbath Recreations, p- 28. 


the absurdity of teaching by precept and 
outward facts, that, for which we have 
the advantage of being able to make an 
appeal to consciousness, That power 
may indeed be greater or less, and will 
vary according to the degree in which the 
attention has been turned towards the 
subject of it; but if, as it has been beau- 
tifully said, ‘‘ we are not able to think a 
single thought, or to have a single feel- 
ing and say, This His eye shall not see— 
this His ear shall not hear—this His 
holiness does not condemn—this His 
grace will not root out, if we submit to 
its sanctifying power ;’’ if such be the 
case, it surely is most important that a 
truth so valuable, should be early, deep- 
ly, practically felt. But this is a subject 
which cannot be approached without a 
reverential feeling of its claim upon the 
utmost attention which can be given to 
it, and this our present limited space en- 
tirely forbids. 





Art. VI.—Observations on the Bill 
now before Parliament for Regu- 
lating the Marriages of Dissenters 
who deny the Doctrine of the Tri- 
nity. By the Rev. Philip Le Geyt. 

Christian Remembrancer, No. CX., 
containing a Review of Mr. Le 
Geyt’s Pamphlet. 


We are sorry that Mr. Le Geyt’s 
knowledge of his subject and his powers 
of discrimination between things that 
differ, are not such as to entitle him toa 
very detailed examination of his views. 
His reasoning powers are literally con- 
sumed with zeal for his church, and so 
jealous is he of the slightest and most 
indirect countenance which her angust 
spouse, the State, may by any conceiva- 
ble form of enactment confer upon the 
marriages of heretics for civil purposes, 
that after the most explicit assent to the 
general principle of relief, after stigma- 
tizing the present course of compelling 
deniers of the ‘Trinity into the establish- 
ed churches, and thus pressing upon 
them doctrines at which they scoff, as “4 
species of mockery, as repugnant to true 
religion as it is revolting to all who are 
parties to the transaction,’’ our author 
can bring himself to tolerate no sugges: 
tion for obtaining the desired removal 
of this scandal, except that which origi- 
nated with the late Lord Chancellor, and 
which it is uo breach of charity to Say 
his Lordship well knew to be utterly im- 
practicable, although we acquit Mr. Le 
Geyt of the same extent of discernment. 
We of course refer to the plau of placing 
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Unitarians upon the same footing as 
Jews and Quakers, by simply excepting 
their marriages from the operation of 
the general marriage law, a plan which, 
in the absence of those distinctive fea- 
tures of costume aud discipline that cha- 
racterize Jews and Quakers, would ob- 
viously make a formidable inroad upon 
the policy of Lord Hardwicke’s Act, and 
has nething to recommend it unless 
that it would enable a few scattered bi- 
gots to stigmatize such marriages as out 
of the pale of the law, and invite a re- 
newal of those harassing objections to 
which the Quakers and other Noncon- 
formists appear to have been subjected, 
in relation to some of the civil rights en- 
joyed by the community at large. The 
author’s leading objection to the Bill of 
last Session is thus stated : 

‘In removing, as it does, the so- 
lemnization of marriage from the parish 
church and the parish priest, and trans- 
ferring it to the civil magistrate in his 
private room, there is so entire an omis- 
sion of all religion in the ceremony, and 
yet so much admixture, so much instru- 
mentality laid on the church in carry- 
ing into exccution the forms of the con- 
tract, as appear to be decidedly incom- 
patible with the feelings of the church, 
and in many respects with the safety of 
its doctrines.” —P, 28. 

_ There is much plausibility and some 
justice in this objection as regards the 
feelings of the clergy, but the author 
grows wild when he proceeds to repre- 
sent the Bill as relieving the parties 
from ** any tie, religious or moral, from 
any obligation but that which may acci- 
dentally arise in their own minds, as ap- 
plied to the marriage state.” The obli- 
“ations of the marriage state, according 
to Mr. Le Geyt, are not merely enforced, 
but are actually originated by the mar- 
riage Ceremony according to the Rubric. 
Should the Legislature enact that in cer- 
tain Cases marriage is equally valid by 
lay hands as by the regular clergy, they 
Would defy the ordinances of God, and 
bring down upon the luckless magistrates 
all those judgments which fell upon Ko- 
rah, Saul, Uzzah, and Uzziah, who were 
in ancient times convicted usurpers of 
the rights of the priesthood. Our au- 
thor’s ratiocination here proceeds with 
rapid strides, overturning the most ob- 
vious distinctions and the most noto- 
rious facts in its decisive progress. Mar- 
riage 13 a state instituted by God him- 
self, therefore a religious institution, 


therefore a religious ceremony, therefore 
ouly to be 


Bill propose 


penne by priests. The 
to exempt the clerical ma- 
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gistrates, out of respect to their peculiar 
sensibilities on this topic, from any obli- 
gation to celebrate these unhallowed con- 
tracts; ‘* the exception,” says our au- 
thor, ‘‘ distinctly admits the impro- 
priety of lay interference, for how can a 
layman with propriety perform that 
which a clergyman in his lay capacity 
cannot ?’’ Thus is a concession to the 
scruples of the clergy tortured into an 
admission of their validity, with the same 
perverse ingenuity as is elsewhere ap- 
plied to represent every and any legisla- 
tive relief, as necessarily implying the 
admission of the reasonableness of the 
Unitarian’s tenets, as well as of his con- 
scientious scruples grounded upon those 
tenets, and consequently ‘* impugning 
one of the venerable rites of the National 
Church,” and * levelling a deadly wound 
against the religious and moral feelings 
of the country.”” The same felicitous 
course of argument would shew that the 
Legislature, in admitting the affirmations 
of Quakers, denied the sanctity of an 
oath, and committed a shocking outrage 
upon public morals, by inflicting the 
same punishment upon a false affiima- 
tion as upon perjury. True it is, that 
the Legislature, cannot alter the founda- 
tions of religion and morality; let this 
satisfy our author as to his theologicial 
views of the marriage tie; but, upon his 
own shewing, should the principles of 
government compel them to relieve Uni- 
tarians from an exception to the general 
toleration, it seems incumbent on the 
Legislature in withdrawing one of the 
reputed sanctions of the Marriage vow, 
tu supply its place by every enforcement 
which merely human authority can dic- 
tate. We may here refer our author to 
the sensible remarks of the Reviewer of 
his pamphlet in the Christian Remem- 
brancer for last month, and to some ad- 
mirable passages there cited from Sir W. 
Scott’s Judgment in Lindo v. Belisario, 
Haggard’s Reports, Vol. L. p. 230, which 
ought for ever to close the discussion as 
to the nature of the Marriage contract. 
It is, however, observable, that, with 
much that is fair avd judicious, the Re- 
viewer in question mixes up some in- 
sinuations which are unworthy of its 
general spirit, and are indeed borrowed 
from Mr. Le Geyt, whose lamentable 
confusion of ideas they expose. ‘The 
adoption of the Free-thinking Christians’ 
petition as indicative of the opinions and 
feelings of the great body of Unitarians 
is sufficiently disingenuous ; the wish to 
secularize marriage is most unjustly 
charged upon them. Their anxiety bas 
been to comply with the fair demands 
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of the State in the circumstances neces - 
sary to prevent clandestinity and secure 
evidence ; their religious offices they 
have no ambition to obtrnde upon the 
Legislature for its approbation, either 
express or implied; nor had they con- 
ceived that in leaving the business of 
registration in the hands of the clergy, 
who have been long habituated to it, 
and in securing their accustomed tees, 
they were gratifying a bitter eumity to 
the order, or degrading it to ** baser da- 
ties’’ than are voluntarily undertaken 
by the leading clergy in the character of 
magistrates. The Reviewer asks, with 
Mr. Le Geyt, * Why shenld not these 
unions be published at the matket cross? 
Why should they not be registered at the 
Court of Quarter Sessious?’’ We reply, 
Because it would not answer the real 
object—publicity ; it would involve the 
necessity of a process before magis- 
trates; it would increase those wounds 
to the moral and religious feelings of 
the community which the writers so 
much deprecate; it would be offensive 
to the religious taste of the Unitarian 
Dissenter, and it would gratify the un- 
christian spleen of a few wrongheaded 
and incousistent ministers of the church. 
With regard to the publication of banus 
in the parish church, we would humbly 
ask, Where cau be the possible offence, 
since the officiating minister is net privy 
to the intention to contract an uncano- 
nical marriage? And if the grant of a 
certificate (which, be it remembered, is 
in daily practice where the parties live 
in separate parishes) should be offensive 
to the minister, let the vestry clerk or 
parish clerk be empowered to give a 
certificate of this simple matter of fact. 
We are glad to find from these publica- 
tions that there is a growing disposition 
on the part of the clergy to spurn the 
receipt of fees where the law forbids the 
exercise of their functions. This is ho- 
nouable on their part, and it simplifies 
the mode of relief; but considering the 
tenacity with which the merely secular 
interests of the church are occasionally 
defended, the Unitarians ought to have 
escaped the charge of attempting to de- 
grade the clergy by preserving inviolable 
their right to the established fees which 
several of their own prelates have re- 
garded as an object of great importance 
to the poorer clergy. But the humours 
of churchmen like Mr. Le Geyt are un. 
fathomable ; he quarrels with the Legis- 
lature for being in an evil hour induced 
to repeal the acts against Antitrinita- 
rans, (p. 12,) although he had just be- 
fore asserted their right to an extended 


toleration (p. 6) 3 he vindicates the 
church against the existing compulsive 
conformity in case of marriage, laying 
the blame at the door of the statute law, 


(p. 20,) yet presently assumes on behalf 


of the same church the merit of granting 
the fullest toleration in religious opi- 
uions, (p. 22,) and subsequently claims, 


in no equivocal terms, the sauction of 


divine authority for the office of matri- 
mony, Lord Hardwicke’s Act, and those 
** sacred records,” the parish registers 
(p. 3%); and, finalfy, he establishes the 
divine origin of the marriage ceremony, 
and its exclusive appropriation to the 


priesthood, by quoting the journey of 


‘* Abraham’s servant to take a wife unto 
Isaac,” Gen. xxiv. 12, 27, 48. Well may 
his orthodox Reviewer remark, that the 
pamphlet ‘* betrays throughout conside- 
rable commotion of spirit; more, per- 
haps, than is altogether compatible with 
a steady exercise of judgment,” 





Art. VIL—A Summary of the Laus 
peculiarly affecting Protestant Dis. 
senters, &§c. By Joseph Beldan, 
Esq. 2d Edition. 1828. 


ALTuouGH the speedy appearance of a 
second edition of this useful little book 
is a pledge of increasing interest in the 
subject which we are glad to hail, we 
should not have thought it necessary to 
advert to the subject again if Mr. Beldam 
had not deemed it right to bestow upon 
our former strictures the following cen- 
sure: 

** In these productions, (the criticisms 
on his work,) with but one exception, 
as far as the author knows, he has had 
the good fortune to be treated with great 
candour and courtesy. An article in the 
Monthly Repository, a periodical, it is 
believed, of respectability, appears [0 
him to have waived all pretensions t 
these qualities, and with them its clams 
to consideration,” 

Disclaiming all intention to treat Mr. 
Beldam or his book with any sort of dis 
respect, (though a few of its conclusious, 
or rather the conclusions which it adopt 
ed from others, were, we thought, erro- 
neous,) we are rather surprised at this 
sensitivencss. On reviewing our stric- 
tures we see that we referred to another 
and more experienced source from which 
a larger work has been long expected. 
We are afraid our commendatory allu- 
sion to the one has been applied a! 
meant to disparage the other; we @® 
avow any such intention, though oUF 
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lauguage may have been somewhat am- 
biguous. 

But we must say we are somewhat 
surprised to find, that though Mr. Bel- 
dam chooses to assert that we have 
waived * allclaims to consideration ,”’ his 
better judgment has shewn him the ne- 
cessity of recognising more or less the 
propriety of, we believe, all our stric- 
tures but one. If we were inclined to 
be as fastidious as he is, we might per- 
haps complain of this ungracious mode 
of profiting by the precepts of others. 
We shall shortly notice each of the poiuts 
alverted to by us on the former occa- 
sion, 

We complained of the absence of the 
actual texts of the penal laws; Mr. Bel- 
dam has now given them in his Ap- 
pendix, 

We wished for some statement or opi- 
wion as te the classes of persons affected 
by the Test, and we have in a note some 
information to remove that deficiency. 

Mr. Beldam has recast some of his 
statements, as to the Indemnity Acts, so 
a3 to meet our observations on that head. 

He persists in his definition of Non- 
conformity; but his reasons, and the 
alterations made in his mode of stating 
the question, shew that our observations 
were felt to be weighty and required 
modification in the subject of them. 
We still think that it would have been 
more correct to lay down the rude sanc- 
tioned by the highest legal tribunal, 
with a query founded on the unre- 
pealed statute of 5 and 6 Edward VI. 
e. i., and 1 Elizabeth, c. ii., if indeed 
those statutes are to be considered to be 
applicable, or to be unaffected by the 
foleration Act, which we greatly doubt. 

We objected to Mr, Beldam's identifi- 
cation of Christianity with ‘ the tenets 
aud services of the Church of England.” 
He has corrected it. 

Heresy too attracted our notice, and 
he re again Mr. Beldam is become more 
Catitious, 

On the subject of Registration, the 
wew and amended form used at Dr. 
Williams's Library is introduced. 

Ou the subject of Quaker marriages 
he has met our objections, and very 
properly removed them. We are in- 
clived to thiuk that he takes up rather 
more broadly than, as a lawyer, he is 
strictly justified in doing, one side of the 
raga a8 to marriage at the common 
AW, 

Mr Beldam’s form of trust deed re- 
mains as it did. We ought perhaps to 
qualify our expressions on this point. 
VOL. IL U 
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As a legal instrument it is elaborate and 
finished, but it ought to be at least ac- 
companied by a shorter form applicable 
to common cases. The form given is, 
in nineteen cases out of twenty, tofally 
inappropriate, and far too costly for 
adoption by congregations’ of limited 
means. 

The above being the state of the ques- 
tion between us and Mr. Beldam, and 
that gentleman having (as we have a 
right to assume on his own authority) 
amended his book on our suggestions in 
almost every particular noticed by us, 
we leave him to say whether, when he 
shewed his judgment in profiting by 
advice, he might not have evinced a 
little more good humour, by receiving 
well-grounded hints with somewhat less 
of fastidiousness as to the terms in which 
they were couched, 


Art. VIIl.—A Pastoral Letter from 
the Scotch Presbytery in London to 
the Baptized of the Scottish Church 
residing in London, &c, London. 
1828. 


Tus Letter is evidently a coinage from 
the mint of the Rev. Edward Irving. It 
has all the usual characteristics of his 
style and manner. There are to be 
found in it some fine sentiments, finely 
expressed, though the general tone and 
spirit is that of the most narrow and 
bigoted intolerance, and the language in 
which it is conveyed, for the most part, 
quaint and affected. It purports to be 
the address of the Scotch Presbytery in 
London to the baptized of the Scottish 
Church there residing; but it is in fact 
the lamentations of Mr. Irving over the 
fallen state of the metropolitan Presby- 
teriau churches, and the outpouring of 
his indignant spirit upon the heads of 
the offending backsliders. We were not 
aware, till the fact was stated in this 
Letter, that so great a defection (nine 
out of ten) had taken place, and was 
constantly going on among the members 
of the Scotch church in these parts, 
though, perhaps, it ought not to be mat- 
ter of wonder when we consider that it 
is of the nature of rich and powerful 
establishments, like that of the English 
Church, to draw into its bosom the in- 
different, the world!y-minded, and the 
careless of all sects. In the first days 
of Christianity, and before it attained to 
the honour and dignity of a State Reli- 
gion, we know, that not many noble, 
net many mighty, were to be numbered 
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among its adherents. As it was in the 
beginning so it is, and so it seems likely 
to continue, even in those cases where 
the widest diflerence of opinion exists, 
where the dissidents from the Establish- 
ed Church are cut off from its commu- 
nion and worship by what appears to be 
an almost impassible barrier; even under 
these circumstances all difficulties fre- 
quently vanish, and the wall of separa- 
tion falls down before the magic in- 
fluence of interest and ambition. <A 
Dissenter has heen described, not un- 
aptly, as a being in transitu while he is 
only in the road to wealth—while the 
goal is yet to be reached, the temptation 
to apostacy is not felt to be very strong ; 
but as sovov as he arrives at the destined 
point and becomes the possessor of 
wealth, the desire of taking his statiou 
among the fashionable classes seizes fast 
hold of his mind; aud, as one great step 
towards this advancement, he passes 
over from the meeting-house to the 
church. The writer of this Pastoral 
Letter must have observed the goings on 
of men to little purpose to have felt 
much surprise, that ** the great and ho- 
nourable of his uation” should so often, 
upon coming into England, turu their 
backs, as he expresses it, upon the 
church in which they were brought up. 
‘To be a Presbyterian in Scotland is one 
thing, and, as the Scotch very well 
kuow, to be a Presbyterian in England 
is another, A set of associations is con- 
uected with it iv one country very dif- 
ferent from those which belong to it in 
the other, and it is easy to see why it 
may find favour in the sight of men’s 
eyes there, though Aere it may have no 
form of beauty or of comeliness that it 
should be desired. But really, while we 
feel indignant at the profligate indiffer- 
ence to truth and principle, too often 
manifested by those conforming Dissen. 
ters who differ from the Church, uot 
only in little things, but in great; not 
only in ceremonies, but in doctrines ; 
we cannot see why Mr. Irving should be 
so much astonished or grieved at the 
going over of a Presbyterian to the 
Church of England, considering her, as 
he does, to be ‘*a true Church, the bul- 
wark of the Reformation, and worthy of 
all honour.”” Where is the man who 
does not wish to have his interest and 
his duty run parallel with one another ? 
And if the Church of England be a true 
Church, what is there to prevent any 
one from consulting his advantage and 
joining in its worship and communion ? 
Among other ways of accounting for 


this defection from the Presbyterian 
churches, Mr. Irving insinuates (p. 13), 
that the young men who come up from 
Scotland become ‘‘the prey of infidels 
aud Unitarians.”” In thus connecting 
together Unitarians and infidels, did the 
writer mean to put them both into one 
and the same class, aud to have it thought 
that Unitarians are a species of infidels ? 
If he did, we ask not, where was his 
candour as a mau, or his charity as a 
Christian ; but where was his sense of 
common truth and justice? Can any 
man acquainted with the writings of 
Locke or Lardner; we beg pardon; Mr, 
Irving, who has told us in another pub- 
lication, that for the best part of his 
theological knowledge he is indebted to 
the iustructions of Mr. Coleridge, is not 
likely to have had much acquaintance 
with such plain, unmystical writers as 
Locke and Lardner; but can any man, 
who knows avy thing of the meaning 
of terms, be really sincere in describing 
Unitarians as infidels? We suspect that 
such a charge is much oftener to be put 
down to the account of an angry temper 
than to that of ignorapce and miscon- 
ception. Calling names or the use of 
opprobrious epithets is one of the com- 
monest modes in which the ** odium 
theologicum”’ exhibits itself; it is a 
quality of which Mr. Irving seems to 
possess no inconsiderable portion, as is 
evinced in his writings generally, as well 
as in many parts of this Letter, What 
must a truly candid and reflecting man, 
of any party, think of the following 
passage: ** While you preserve,” says 
he, p.41, “‘the bonds of brotherly love 
towards all Christians who exhibit a 
canon of orthodox faith and walk ac- 
cording to the good order of the church 
of Christ, we charge you, in the pame 
of our great head, to separate yourselves 
from all who deny the doctrine of the 
Trinity, and the offices of the Father, 
and ot the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, 
in our redemption ; and to contend against 
all such, if need be, even unto the 
death’? If Mr. Irving imagine that 
many of his northern brethren become 
the prey, as he calls it, of Unitarians, 
that they are seduced from their ortho- 
doxy by these wicked heretics ; we can 
tell him, for his comfort, that his fears, 
on this subject, are perfectly groundless. 
No, no, the men of Scotland are too 
wise iu their generation to attach them- 
selves, on coming into England, to @ 
small and unpopular sect, with the ex- 
ception of a very few, acting under 

strong impulse of conscientious convie: 
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tion. They need not, for the most part, 
any exhortations to keep aloof from the 
Unitarians, the principle of repulsion 
being, with the great majority, far more 
powerful than the principle of attraction, 
We now speak, not merely from proba- 
bility and conjecture, but from observa. 
tion aud experience. We question whe- 
ther, throughout all the Unitarian con- 
gregatious in London and its neighbour- 
heed, half a dozer are to be found who 
have come from the other side of the 
Tweed. What proportion of Scotchmen 
resident in London have become infidels 
—have been converted from the school 
of Calvin to that of Paine, we have not 
the means of ascertaining. Whether 
here also Mr, Irving has not been guilty 
of great exaggeration, by looking through 
the distorting and discolouring medium 
of passion and prejudice, may, we think, 
be made a question. Still it can hardly 
be doubted that a great many of the 
Scotch are, to say the least, sceptically 
inclined. For this inclination the Au- 
thor of this Pastoral Epistle assigns va- 
rious reasons; but iu his enumeration 
of the causes that are at work to produce 
this effect, he has omitted one which to 
us appears among the most active aud 
eflicieut, viz. the existence and profes- 
sion of opinions and doctrines at war 
with reason, with common sense, and 
the better feelings of the human heart. 
** Qur young mechanics,’’ says Mr. 
Irving, ‘* the most ingenious in their 
several arts; with our young tradesmen, 
the most prosperous in their several 
cralts; are, to au extent which we fear 
tu characterize, possessed by the spirit 
of infidelity, and being men of under- 
standing, are used by Satan as his most 
successful agents for diffusing the poison 
abroad in a thousand unseen directions.”’ 
Now if the spirit of infidelity be so 
widely diffused among the “‘ men of un- 
derstanding”’ from Scotland as is here 
lutimated, the remedy prescribed by Mr. 
Irving of studying the orthodox faith, as 
exhibited in the ‘ larger and shorter’ 
catechisms of his church, will be found 
to be any thing but efficacious. ‘Teach 
menu to read and think, give them the 
power of exercing their reason and un- 
derstanding, put them in possession of 
this legitimate source of intellectual health 
and strength, and you will, in vain, at- 
tempt to secure the belief of doctrines 
agaist which “ reason stands aghast, 
and faith herself is half confounded.” 
Calvinism cannot long abide the presence 
of light and knowledge. With the pro- 
ress of information, of free inquiry and 


u 2 


discussion, of manly and independent 
thinking, it is almost every where losing 
its hold on the human mind. I[n Hol- 
land, in Germany, in France, and in 
America, it is vanishing before that pow- 
erful and searching spirit of investiga- 
tion which has there gone forth. As 
long as Christianity, and Calvinism, and 
Trinitarianism, are confounded and iden- 
tified, the one will too often share the 
fate of the other. Let this unien be dis- 
solved, let a separation be proclaimed 
between them, shew that Christianity is 
a reasonable system, and worthy the ac- 
ceptation of reasonable men, of those 
who think most freely and dispassion- 
ately, and the ranks of infidelity will 
soon be thinned. Religion, to have an 
enduring possession of the mind of man, 
must be built upon the foundation of 
knowledge, and be made to harmonize 
with the clear deductions of enlightened 
and instructed reason. And he is the 
best friend to Christianity who does her 
this good service, who shews that faith 
and reasov are in union and harmony 
with each other, and that the word and 
the works of God, when rightly contem- 
plated, concur in the same testimony, 
and ca-operate to one and the same issue. 
We lament that Mr. Irving’s talents and 
powers are not employed in this direc- 
tion, 


———_—_—_— 


Arr. IX.—A4 Letter to Sir Thomas 
D. Acland, Bart., M. P., on the 
Repeal of the Corporation and Test 
Acts, and on the Imposition of any 
new Test Oath. 


Tuts pamphlet comes opportunely for 
the discussion of the several plans which 
have been suggested as to the mode of 
granting relief to Dissenters. Concur- 
ring fully in the opinions of the author 
as to the impolicy and impropriety of 
imposing any obligation, having any re- 
lation, however remote, to religious or 
ecclesiastical considerations, it does not 
appear to us impossible, as he suggests, to 
frame some declaration to which, if the 
church thinks it worth while to stipulate 
for it, a Dissenter need not feel much, if 
any, practical objection. 

The establishment, in common with 
many other institutions, has property 
and privileges which exist under the 
sanction of actual law. ‘To commit 
aggressions on such institutions, while 
so protected and enforced, seems no part 
either of the duty or practice of any sober 
citizen, and no man probably would feel 
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any dificulty in saying he would not do 
what, in fact, would be a transgression 
of actual law, however he might iu prin- 
ciple have objected to that law. It is 
lamentable to see provisions of this sort 
seriously pressed at this time of day; but 
if the State thinks it worth while to ask 
of any one to whom it gives a particular 
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power, that it will not exercise it to the 
practical subversion of one of the insti- 
tutions of that State, there does not 
appear to us any objection to make the 
promise—for this reason, if for no other, 
that it is a promise not to do what the 
party cannot do, whether he promises 
abstinence or not. 





Sermons for Family Use. 
To the Editor. 
Sir, 

| TAKE the opportunity afforded by the 
inquiry of ** A Subscriber,” as quoted 
under the head of ** Correspondence,”’ 
in your last number, to recommend to 
him ‘* Sermons chiefly on Practical Sub- 
jects, by E. Cogan,”’ (2 vols.,) which I 
was indebted for my acquaintance with, 
to a review of them in your Repository, 
O. S., (XIV. 257, 323,) and IT would 
willingly extend the obligation to the 
utmost of my power. Indeed, such is 
my estimation of them, that it has ap- 
peared to me an incumbent duty to ex- 
tend the kuowledge of them as far as I 
could. In deing so, however, I think it 
right to point out one important over- 
sight, Sermou VI, p. 121, which I ima- 
gine the excellent author was led into by 
the strength of his own benevolent feel- 
ings, but which, [ have no doubt, he 
would be induced to correct in a second 
edition—which it has been matter of 
surprise to me that they have not long 
ago reached. On reflection, [ think he 
could not fail to admit that regard to the 
will of God is the principle which gives 
to benevolence its highest character, and 
that, without which, it must be defec- 
tive, however strong the generous im- 
pulse may be. 

H. 





Brighton Chapel. 


To the Editor. 
Sir, 

I nave taken the liberty of addressing 
you on a subject which appears to me to 
be one of importance, aud which I am 
desirous of introducing to the Unitarian 
public, through the medium of your 
pages: the extensive circulation of the 
Mouthly Repository points this out as 


the best means of making known what, 
if known, would soon [| trust meet with 
an effectual remedy. I have lately re- 
ceived from a friend at Brighton, a pleas- 
ing account of the Unitarian interest in 
that place ; which appears from his 
statement to be steadily and progressively 
improving. Much interest has been 
evidently excited in the town, and no 
doubt appears to be entertained, that our 
sentiments are gradually overcoming that 
prejudice which has been so great an 
obstacle to their diffusion. ‘These pro- 
spects are encouraging, but, at the same 
time, [ must not omit to notice the re- 
verse of the picture; the congregation 
are united in one sentiment of esteem 
towards a minister whose services they 
know how to appreciate, but they are at 
the same time eucumbered by au enor- 
mous debt on the chapel, and find all the 
exertions they can make (and be it told 
to their praise, that they have made 
astouishing exertions) inadequate to the 
raising of a sum sufficient to provide for 
the support of worship, and for the re- 
pairs and other necessary expenses of the 
building; and they, therefore, look for- 
ward to the termination of their present 
engagement, which I understand from 
my friend will be in August next, with a 
sad presentiment of what must then take 
place, unless some decisive step can be, 
in the mean time, taken. Now, under 
these circumstances I cannot believe | 
shall appeal in vain, on their behalf, to 
those generous friends who have so fre- 
quently before come forward to afford 
timely assistance to their distressed bre- 

thren. Shall we, wheu so fair a prospect 
of usefulness is opened, allow the cause 

of truth to be abandoned thus, in a towi, 

the population of which exceeds forty 

thousand persons, for the sake of a few 

hundred pounds, when, by a_ trifling 

sacrifice on the part of our Unitarian 
































brethren, the interest of true religion 
may be so materially advanced? [I do 
not ask for large subscriptions, I ask 
ouly for what every one can give, without 
any inconvenienee to himself, and [ hope 
soou to have the gratification of hearing 
that a sum has been remitted to our 
friends at Brighton, which may materi- 
ally assist them in extricating themselves 
from their present difficulties. Begging 
to be excused for thus intruding on your 
notice, witha true statement of the case, 
as far as |} am acquainted with it, and 
hoping my unsolicited interference may 
be productive of the desired effect, I re- 
main, Xc., 

An Otp FRIEND To THE CAUSE 

OF UNITARIANISM, 


Mr. Whitfield on the Obstacles which 
oppose the Spread of Unitarianism. 


Sir, To the Editor. 


Wuen the many obstacles, which op- 
pose the spread of the opinions we are 
accustomed to identify with pure aud 
genuine Christianity, are impartially con- 
sidered, it excites but little surprise that 
we form, and are likely to form, the 
minority in the Christian church. It re- 
quires some penetration, though per- 
haps not a very exalted share, to distin- 
guish between the tenets of orthodoxy 
and those regarded as sacred by Unita- 
rian Christians; it requires some courage 
to forsake the place of worship long fre - 
quented, and the friends with whom the 
solemnities of religion have been long 
performed, for the society of those whose 
religious sentiments are misconceived, 
aud whose sincerity is suspected ; it re- 
quires some fortitude to bear the odium 
attached to a profession of which it as 
yet partially true, alas! that it is every 
where spoken against. 

Many are the causes which unite their 
strength in riveting in the miud certain 
Opinions ou the subject of religion, Early 
impressions, and long-continued habits 
of thought; the sanction of parents, of 
preceptors, and friends; the fear of 
wandering from the path of truth into 
the mazes of error; the warning voice 
vt the anxious, but it may be mistaken, 
ulviser; these and other circumstances 
restrain the mind from exerting its full 
powers of discrimination, even where a 
disposition is manifested to discover the 
truth or falsehood of opinions venerated 
even from infancy, aud sometimes lead 


to that indolent and cold profession of 


Christianity which deprives it of all its 
eilicucy, and places it, indeed, in * the 
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frigid zone.”’ When, however, we be- 
hold our Christian brethren anxiously 
freeing themselves from the shackles of 
prejudice, calling forth the latent powers 
of their minds, and directing them to the 
investigation of those subjects which are 
at the same time the weightiest, most 
important, sacred, and awful, it is with 
no common feelings of satisfaction. It 
is a glorious spectacle to watch the flight 
of a mind freed from every impediment 
which error and prejudice have woven 
around it, soaring aloft to the regions of 
divine truth, and catching from the di- 
vinity herself some rays of celestial light! 
It is a spectacle which fills us with admi- 
ration, and prevents our sickening at the 
coutemplation of ignorance, avowed and 
made a boast of by those who forget what 
belongs to their nature, and, in Scrip- 
ture lauguage, ** hide their talent in a 
vapkin,”’ 

1 have been led to these remarks by 
the wish to place on your pages some 
extracts from a letter, whose writer has 
lately become known to me, and who 
appears to be both zealous and conscien- 
tious in his search after religious kuow- 
ledge. Dissatisfied with the tenets of 
Trinitarianism, he has been long en- 
gaged in a close examination of the Holy 
Scriptures, with the view of ascertaining, 
for himself, the doctrines of revelation. 
Declining the assistance of commenta- 
tors and expositors, he has instituted a 
comparison of Scripture with Scripture ; 
and that his success may be the more 
decided, he has with laudable industry 
devoted such a portion of his time as 
business permitted, to the learning of 
the Greek and Hebrew languages. 1 
have lately leut him the numbers for the 
last year of your valuable work, which 
he has read with much care and equal 
pleasure. This short account will suf- 
fice to introduce the extracts to which | 
have alluded. ‘To those extracts [ must 
refer you for the results which have fol- 
lowed the diligent and praiseworthy ef- 
forts of my correspondent, 


EDWARD WHITFIELD. 
Ilminster, Feb, 10, 1828. 


*< It is one happy trait of the Christian 
religion that its grand design is a union 
of hearts and interests under the hea- 
venly dispensation of one bond of fel- 
lowship and one family connexion, On 
this consideration no apology is veeded 
for the familiarity with which I may 
acquaint you of the progress of my de- 
liberations on subjects connected with 
Unitarianism. 
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“ The fact is, that, till I had read the 
Repository, | had rather mistaken the 
character and spirit of Unitariauism than 
its sentiments and opiniens; and taking 
the Repository as the organ of whatever 
appertaius to its characteristic distine- 
tion, as well as the vehicle of its doc- 
trines, I must say 1 discover iv it more 
of the real excellence of unadulterated 
Christianity than in any other sect; and 
frankly confess that the writers of the 
devomination in question display a share 
of intellectual eminence and talent, 
which many of their calumniating op- 
ponents do not possess. In these re- 
spects, | may say to you or any of your 
brethren, * Thou almost persuadest me 
to be a (Unitarian) Christian.’ 

** But though | have made this avowal, 
I would not be understood to agree with 
you in a points of your belief; anc 
with respect to the doctrine of Atone- 
ment as held by Trinitarians, I have em- 
ployed what little intellectual talent I 
possess in earnest and intense exercise 
thereon ; and | must confess that there 
are many rational arguments to be ad- 
duced agaiust it: while at the same 
time, iv cousidering the subject in all its 
bearings, | have met with several con- 
siderable difficulties which seem to stand 
in the way of your view of the point; 
but for which, | should have no hesita- 
tion in declaring myself ou your side of 
the question, These difficulties, as I 
thought others as well as myself nright 
be interested in them, I have compressed 
into as narrow a compass as | could 
in the shape of questions, aud intend 
sending them to the Repository for a so- 
lution, [ can assure you that my mind 
is Open to conviction on the subject, and 
I will readily acknowledge the force of 
sound argumweut in the difficulties al- 
luded to. In the mean time, | would 
not be understood as attaching to doc- 
trinal opinions any undue consequence, 
by holding this or that as among the 
* essentials,’ as too many do; for I have 
learnt to take such a view of Christianity 
divested of all the trappings of sectarian- 
ism, as to consider it in its native sim- 
plicity in no way hostile to common 
sense or the right exercise of the under- 
standing; and without setting up a stand. 
ard for any, | regard all who profess the 
Christian name and exemplify its moral 
principles, as brethren of one common 
Father, and as equally entitled to the 
heavenly kingdom through his grace.”’ 


—- — 


Mr. Wellbeloved’s Bille. 


To the Editor. 
Sir, 

I HAVE just received from my book- 
seller Mr. Wellbeloved’s Bible, Part V., 
on the perusal of which I rose with the 
impression that whether we speak of its 
style and manner, or its notes and prac- 
tical reflections, it appears fully to sus- 
tain the well known reputation of its 
editor for learning, piety, and ability, 
The object of my present commupication 
is respectfully but earnestly to remon- 
strate with the Unitarian public on their 
inattention to the progress of this great 
work. Nothing can be more truly im- 
portant than a faithful version of the 
book of life, and this transcendent ob- 
ject is attempted to be gained by the 
work in question. None, I presume, 
who are acquainted with its learned edi- 
tor and his vast stores of biblical know- 
ledge, with his integrity, patience, and 
impartiality, will question for a moment 
his peculiar fitness for the execution of 
the task. Although Unitarians have 
used zealous exertions for the last thirty 
or forty years to spread the knowledge 
of their principles, by the formation of 
societies for various important purposes, 
by learned expositions and defences of 
their doctrines, by periodical works ably 
conducted, by missionary preaching, by 
improved versions of the New ‘Testa- 
ment, and by the circulation of cheap 
tracts, both practical and controversial ; 
yet after all that has been achieved by 
them, one thing was obviously wanting 
towards completing and carrying for- 
ward the good work which had beev so 
ably advocated, aud that was a Family 
Bible, faithfully translated and enriched 
with those stores of knowledge which 
modern criticism and research have 
brought to light, and with such notes of 
explanation and practical reflections as 
should aid the purposes of domestic 10- 
struction, piety, and devotion, This 
want Mr. Wellbeloved has attempted to 
supply. The Pentateuch is finished, fol- 
lowed by the book of Job, and | am i0- 
formed that the book of Psalms is in the 
press. Now, permit me to ask, what re- 
ception have his labours met with ? They 
have been praised, and been neglected. 
No learned pens have been wielded in 
his support. No discussion upon the me- 
rits of his work has been excited, No 
useful or important hints, with a view to 
its greater perfection, have been throw? 
out; no aid nor stimulant has been af- 
forded by our writers. Our periodicals 
on this subject have been nearly silent; 






little encouragemevt has been given ; 
and the patient editor, beset by many and 
serious difficulties, has been doomed to 
labour in silence and amidst much un- 
merited neglect. Its coming out so 
slowly as to render it doubtful to some 
whether it will ever be finished, has, 
indeed, been urged as an apology for the 
culpable neglect which this great work 
has experienced. [t must be conceded 
that there is much force in this objec- 
tion: but it comes with an ill grace from 
those who have withheld all aid and 
afforded no stimulant. 
A BEREAN. 


—_— 


Justin Martyr. 


To the Editor, 
Sik, 

In a tract lately published by a Bap- 
tist minister at Derby in defence of Adult 
Baptism, occurs the following quotation 
from Justin Martyr’s Apology: ** I shall 
now lay before you the manner of dedi- 
cating ourselves to God, through Christ, 
upon our conversion ; for should L omit 
this, | might seem not to deal sincerely 
in this account of the Christian religion. 
As many, therefore, as are persuaded, 
aud believe, that the things taught and 
said by us are true, and moreover take 
upon them to live accordingly, are taught 
to pray and ask of God, with fasting, the 
forgiveness of their former sins; we 
praying together, and fasting for and 
with them: and then, and not till then, 
they are brought to a place of water, and 
there regenerated after the same manner 
with ourselves ; for they are washed in 
the name of God, the Father and Lord 
of all, and of our Saviour Jesus Christ ; 
for Christ has said, ‘ Unless you are 
born again, you cannot enter into the 
kingdom of heaven.’ The reason of this 
we have from the Apostles, for having 
nothing to do in our first birth, but 
being begotten by necessity, or without 
our own consent, and trained up alse in 
vicious customs and compauy, to the end, 
therefore, we might continue no longer 
the children of necessity aud ignorance, 
but of freedom and knowledge, and ob- 
tain remission of our past sins by virtue 
of this water, the penitent who now 
makes his second birth an act of his own 


choice, has called over him the name of 


God, the Father and Lord of all things. 
When we conduct the person to be bap- 
tized to the place of baptism, we call 
God by no other name, because we have 
Hot avy appellation for the ineffable ma- 
jesty of God that can explain his nature ; 
aod if any man pretends to that, we 
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think him mad in the highest degree. 
This baptism is called illumination, bes 
cause the minds of the catechumens who 
are thus washed are illuminated ; and 
moreover the person baptized and illu- 
minated is baptized in the name of Jesus 
Christ, who was crucified under Pontius 
Pilate, aud in the name of the Holy 
Ghost, who spake by the prophets, and 
foretold every thing concerning Christ.” 
Ought not this to have been translated 
“ the Holy Spirit which spake’? The 
word mvevaa, Spirit, being neuter, | have 
little doubt that the relative in the 
Greek is neuter also, which is the case 
in the New Testament. Whenever the 
relative refers to the word Spirit, it is 
neuter in the original, though our trans- 
lators generally, very unfairly, render it 
who 

Perhaps some of your readers, who 
have access to better Il braries than | 
have, can give information as to the cor- 
rectness of the above translation, to 
yours truly, 

T. C. HOLLAND. 





Sense or Sound. 


Tue following is a lately published 
letter by Dr. Franklin; 

‘© Passy, March \8th, 1785. 
** My Dear FRIEND, 

** Mr. Williams will have the honour 
of delivering you this line. It is to re- 
quest from you a list of a few good 
books, to the value of about twenty-five 
pounds, such as are most proper to in- 
culcate principles of sound religion and 
just government. A new town in the 
state of Massachusetts having done me 
the honour of naming itself after me, 
and proposing to build a steeple to their 
meeting-house, if | would give them a 
bell ; I have advised the sparing of them- 
selves the expense of a steeple at pre- 
sent, and that they would accept of 
books instead of a bell, sense being pre- 
ferable to sound, ‘These are, therefore, 
intended as the commencement of a little 
parochial library for the use of a society 
of intelligent respectable farmers, such 
as our country people generally consist 
of. Besides your own works, | would 
only mention, on the recommendation 
of my sister, ‘ Stennet’s Discourses on 
Personal Religion,’ which may be one 
book of the number, if you know it and 
approve of it. 

‘* With the highest esteem and re- 
spect, | am ever, my dear friend, yours 
most affectionately, 

“« B. FRANKLIN,” 
— 
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OBITUARY. 


_——— —- --- 


Sir J. E. Smiru. 


On March 17th, at his house in Nor- 
wich, in the 69th year of his age, Sir 
James Evwarp Situ, M.D. F.R.S., 
President of the Linnawan Society, Mem- 
ber of the Academies of Stockholm, Up- 
sal, Turin, Lisbon, Philadelphia, New 
York, &c., &c. 

We hope next month to present our 
readers with a memoir of this eminent 
and highly-valued man. 


Rev. W. Writs. 


In Brattleborough, (Vermont, U.S of 
Amcrica,) died, Dec. 12, the Rev. WILLIAM 
We tts, D.D., aged 83. Thisexcellent man 
was in early and mature life the minister 
of a congregation of Dissenters at Bromes- 
grove, in England. He emigrated to 
America about thirty-five years ago, and 
for more than twenty years was the pas- 
tor of the church in Brattleborough. 
Stored with those rich treasares of theo- 
logical information which are the pro- 
ducts of a long and studious life, he had 
none of the pride or pomp of erudition, 


believing that he ¢ uld in no way better 
serve the great came of truth and piety 
than by preaching Christ and him cruci- 
fied, by plain and practical illustrations 
of the pure morality and perfect simpli- 
city of the Christian system While his 
capacious mind embraced in its benevo- 
lent wishes, and in its fervent aspirations, 
the whole family of man, he achuow- 
ledged no human master in matters of 
conscience, aud still less did he presume 
to mark out the limits of the power, the 
justice, or the mercy of the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. The 
** daily beauty” and moral elevation of 
his character were, of course, more pe- 
culiarly obvious to his family and imme- 
diate neighbourhood ; but he had a name 
and a praise in many of the churches on 
both sides the Atlantic; and a large cir- 
cle of able and candid men, of different 
denominations, regarded him as com- 
biving, in an eminent degree, the prim- 
tive simplicity of the patriarchal with the 
paternal dignity of the apostolical cha- 
racter. [From the Brattleboro’ Messen- 
ger.] 





INTELLIGENCE. 


Corporation and Test Acts. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Turspay, Fen. 26. 


AFTER a great many petitions had 
been presented from Protestant Dissen- 
ters praying for the repeal of the Cor- 
poration and Test Acts,— 

Lord Joun Russet rose to bring for- 
ward his promised motion on the sub- 
ject. It was thirty-cight years since Mr. 
Fox made a similar motion; and in that 
time a great progress in liberality had 
been made by the public mind, especi- 
ally among the middle classes. Even 
Mr. Pitt, who, in 1790, strenuously op- 
posed the attempt of Mr. Fox, a few 
vears afterwards completely changed his 
mind, and expressed a wish that the 
Test and Corporation Acts should be re- 
pealed. It might be asked, if he re- 
moved these Acts, what other tests he 
would propose? His answer was, that 


he was opposed to religious tests of 
every kind. He wished to extend the 
principles of an Act, the 5th of his pre- 
sent Majesty, which enacted that  per- 
sons taking office in the Customs and 
Excise should not be compelled to take 
any oath but the oath of allegiance. ‘The 
Corporation Act was passed in the reign 
of Charles II., with a view to check the 
sectarians who had deposed Charles I. 
It contained a clause waking it impera- 
tive on all persons taking offices in cor- 
porations, to receive the sacrament of 
the Church of England, ‘The Commons 
consented to this clause, as a sort of set- 
off to a concession they obtained from 
the Lords in regard to the absolute 
power in corporations which they had 
wished to give the King. It was re- 


markable that Hume thought the sacra- 
mental clause of so little consequence, 
that he omitted it from his abstract of 
The object was indeed not t 


the Act. 






shut out Dissenters, nor was any idea 
entertained that it would have that 
effect; as a proof of this, there were at 
that time fifty Presbyterians in the 
House of Commons. The Test Act was 
passed under the influence of great alarm 
concerning the Catholics, and for the 
purpose of excluding them from. civil 
ollices; it was even supported by the 
Dissenters in Parliament. In fact, how- 
ever much attached individuals might be 
to their religion, there was nothing in 
that circumstance to prevent their being 
very loyal subjects. Queen Elizabeth 
knew this, and appointed Catholics to 
her naval commands. On_ the other 
hand, in the late Irish rebellion there 
were many persons—Wolfe Tone, for 
example—who would have readily taken 
any religious test proposed to them ; 
so little security did tests afford to a go- 
vernment. ‘The main object of the Test 
Act was to prevent Charles I. from ap- 
pointing Catholics to civil offices ; it was 
meant as a check upon that king. It 
was therefore absurd to apply it against 
sects for whom it was never meant, and 
against a king of a totally opposite cha- 
racter, The noble Lord then traced the 
history of various attempts to repeal the 
Test Acts, which had been supported by 
tiany eminent statesmen, by Bishops 
Hoadly and Kennet, and the liberal 
members of the Church. During the 
last eighty-five years a most anomalous 
state of things prevailed: a Bill was 
passed every year, indemnifying the Dis- 
senters who had not conformed to the 
Test Acts. This was a very objectiona- 
ble system for a permanence. If the 
Dissenters were dangerous, they ought 
to be wholly excluded ; but if not, they 
ought to be fully admitted to all civil 
advantages, There was a strong objec- 
tion to the nature of the Test. A solemn 
sacrament was proposed, and at the 
same time a temptation was held out to 
take it in bad faith for the sake of 
worldly profit and honour, It was sta- 
ted in historical works, that it was the 
custom for persons to be waiting in 
taverus and houses near the Church, not 
cving in till the service was over. The 
ceremony used to be called ‘ qualifying 
tor office ;’’ and an appointed person 
called out, “Those who want to be qua- 
lifted will please to step up this way.” 
(1 laugh) Persons, then, took the 
communion for the purpose of receiving 
office, and with no other intent what- 
ever. Such were the consequences of 
mixing politics with religion. It was 
~oimetimes said that the grievances of 
Dissenters were now ouly theoretical ; 
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that they were not kept out of office, 
and had nothing to complain of. Even 
if it were so, was it not most objec- 
tionable to keep acts on the statute-book 
which were founded on the principle of 
religious persecution ? But the truth 
was, much practical evil resulted from 
these Acts. The annual indemnity was 
given on the ground that the omission 
to qualify was occasioned by illness, ab- 
sence, or unavoidable accident ; and it 
had been justly said by a Noble Lord, 
** that it was mental fraud on the part of 
the Dissenters to take advantage of the 
bills of indemnity.’’ Consequently, to 
his knowledge, many able men among 


the Dissenters would on no account 
take office, for they considered the 
legal conditions degrading. It was 


also in the power of any corporation, 
actuated by bigotry or personal animo- 
sity, to carry the Corporation Act into 
effect against the Dissenters. If the 
security of the Church of England was 
founded solely on the Test and Corpora- 
tion Acts, what was the security for the 
Church of Scotland? And how could 
Ireland have remained without such 
Acts ? The particular circumstances 
which led to the passing of the Test 
and Corporation Acts in the reign of 
Charles If. had wholly ceased. The 
Dissenters were no longer a party dis- 
affected to the Hanover succession or 
the Government. Did any man suspect 
George IV. of popery? The object for 
which these Acts were passed no longer 
existed ; and it became us to imitate the 
liberal wisdom of neighbouring nations, 
In Holland, the Netherlands, some parts 
of Germany, Austria, and Austrian Italy, 
persons of all religious persuasions were 
cligible to office. If he were asked what 
advantages the country was to derive 
from the abrogation of Test Laws, he 
would say, that independently of its jus- 
tice, it would render the Dissenters bet- 
ter affected to the Government, it would 
be more consonant to the spirit of the 
age than the existence of those angry yet 
inefficient and impracticable laws which 
were a disgrace to the statute-book. 
Whatever Parliaments or Kings might 
fancy of their power, they must to a cer- 
tain extent conform to the spirit of the 
times. His Lordship concluded by mo- 
ving for a Committee of the whole 
House, in order to take into considera- 
tion the present state of the laws affect- 
ing Dissenters. 

Mr. Joun Smitu seconded the motion. 

Mr. WILBRAHAM supported the motion 
in a very eloquent speech. 

Sir R, INGLIs opposed the motion. 
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Mr. Ferauson and Mr. R. PALMER 
spoke strongly in favour of the motion, 
Mr. Secretary Huskisson—‘* Looking 
abstractedly at the Test Acts, I certainly 
should feel regret at their continuance 
on the statute-book; but | must con- 
tess | do equally regret that, under pre- 
sent circumstances, and at the present 
time, the Noble Lord has thought fit to 
bring forward this motion, [This sen- 
tence was followed by mixed cheets, 
laughter, and murmurs | I trust I shall 
be permitted to offer such observations 
to the House as occur to me, and to 
state the grounds on which | entertain 
this ovpinion.’’ This motion was not 
directed against any evil of a pressing 
kind, but the agitation of the question 
was likely to produce mischief. It was 
by reason of his anxiety for the success 
of the general principle advocated by the 
Noble Mover, that he condemned the 
present motion as impolitic. ‘* There is 
sumething revolting to one’s feelings,’’ 
proceeded the Right Hon. Gentleman, 
‘*in continuing the law by which the 
first peer and the first duke of the realm 
is required to forfeit his privileges and 
his rights, at the very time that we are 
displaying our liberality, by attempting to 
relieve excisemen from the disadvan. 
taxes under which they labour ; and for 
the obtaining of which, I do not believe 
they would subscribe one day's pay. 1 
feel satisfied, if this question should be 
carried, the Noble Lord will find—I do 
not mean to say among the well-educa- 
ted part of the Protestant Dissenters, 
but among the greater proportion of that 
body—an additional and more vigorous 
opposition to the Catholic Question.” 
Lords ALTHORP and NUGENT support- 
ed the motion, as did also Lord MiLTron. 
Mr. Secretary Peer said the same 
high authorities could not be produced 
in support of this motion as iv favour of 
the Catholic Question. Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, Lord Chatham, and other Ministers 
favourable to the principle of civil equa- 
lity, did not think it expedient to at- 
tempt the repeal of the Test Acts. “ With 
respect to later administrations, I beg the 
House to recollect, that Mr. Canning, too, 
expressed his determination to oppose 
the claims of the Dissenters. I do not 
say that he was opposed to them on the 
ground of abstract right, but he certainly 
did declare, in this House, during the 
last Session, his intention, and I believe 
the intention of his administration, 
(Cries of * No, no,’) Well, then, | do 
aa mean to add to his authority any of 
re nm those who acted with 
; » at least, it must be admitted 


that he declared his intention to oppose 
the Dissenters.” With regard to the 
alleged profanation of the sacrameut by 
its use as a political test, the Indem- 
nity Act saves those who take it from 
the profanation which is supposed to be 
attendant upon the consenting to such 
an act. (Cries of ‘No, no.’) I do not 
say that it does so in principle ; but | 
contend that it must have that effect in 
practice. I cannot, therefore, see the 
grievance to be so great as has been 
contended. I am not prepared, I con- 
fess, to argue this question as if the 
continuance of the Test and Corporation 
Acts was so essentially interwoven with 
the protection of the constitution, or the 
security of the Protestant Establishment, 
that one or both must fall by the con- 
cession which the Dissenters require ; 
but considering that they form part ot 
the ancient laws of an ancient wonarchy, 
I am bound to recollect that they have 
been, as it were, interwoven with the 
manners of the people, and that they are 
not to be changed on a sudden, or with- 
out mature deliberation.’’ Dissenters 
were not practically excluded from wu 
nicipal honours any more than from 
offices of state. The late Lord Mayor 
(Ald. Brown) was a Dissenter. ‘“‘ What- 
ever predominance is still retained in the 
law in favour of the Established Church, 
it is as slight as is consistent with the 
maintenance of an Established Church, 
What may be the issue of this debate | do 
not know; but should it be in favour of 
the side which I advocate, ] own that the 
triumph of success will be greatly qualified 
in my mind at the disappointment which 
may be given to a body whom | hold in 
the highest and most deserved respect.” 

Sir THomas ACLAND, as a Church-of- 
England man, was opposed to the maiu- 
tenance of laws which did no good to 
the Church, aud yet inflicted pain upon 
others, 

Mr. Broucuam said the “ wisdom of 
our ancestors’? had been appealed to 
against the present motion; and the 
Hon. Barouet (Sir R. Inglis) thought we 
should not despise the ‘ wisdom of our 
ancestors.”” ‘That wisdom had, how- 
ever, been disparaged long ago, not by 
ridicule, but by sound argument. It was 
a Lord High Chancellor of England that 
disparaged the praise bestowed on the 
‘wisdom of our ancestors ;"’ it was 4 
person of the name of Bacon, or some 
such name. (4 laugh) He it was who 
reprobated the eternally-recurring praises 
of the wisdom of our ancestors; he 
was who laughed at the phrase “ expe- 
rience of past ages,’’ as, in tiuth, 


oe ee 





he, “if not a contradiction in terms, it 
js the grossest abuse of language, for it 
proceeded on this basis, that the world 
was olderand wiser when it was younger.” 
The authority of Mr. Canning had been 
referred to. Mr. Canning had founded 
his opinion upon misconception, in say- 
ing ‘‘no practical grievance existed.” 
If, however, that luminous individual 
had been in possession of the opinions 
of able and well-informed lawyers on 
the state of the law as now affecting 
Dissenters—if he had heard the debate 
of this evening, who could say that he 
would have maintained there was no 
practical grievauce ? 

Lord PALMERSTON Opposed the pre- 
sent motion, notwithstanding all the 
hypothetical cases adduced that night, 
as he considered that the Acts petitioned 
against had been for years virtually re- 
pealed 

The House then divided, when there 
appeared—For the motion, 237—Agaiust 
it, 193—Majority, 44. The announce- 
ment of the numbers was received with 
loud aud continued cheering. 

FEB, 28¢h. 

The House having resolved itself into 
a Committee, 

Lord Joun Russect, moved a resolu- 
tion—* That it is the opinion of this 
Committee that so much of the 13th of 
Charles IL. and of the 25th of Charles 
ll., and of the 16th of Charles IL, as 
render it necessary for Protestant Dis- 
senters to take the Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper, according to the rites of 
the Established Church, previous to 
their entering upon civil offices, or being 
— into corporations, be repeal- 
ed. 

Sir Tuomas Ac anp said he did not 
advocate a precipitate aud unqualified 
repeal; some oath or security might be 
devised in deference to the opinions of 
many who considered the Acts in ques- 
tion the bulwarks of the Established 
Church, 

_ Lord Joun Russexy said he was de- 
sirous to couciliate all parties ; and if he 
could believe that the introduction of 
such an oath would secure to the mea- 
sure the support of the Legislature, and 
particularly if it would meet with the 
approval of Mr, Peel, he should think 
seriously before he objected to its intro- 
duction, 

Mr. Secretary Peew expressed his sur- 
prise at the precipitation of so important 
a question; and being desirous of ob- 
taining time to give due consideration to 
the measure (which his official avoca- 
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tions had hitherto denied him), wished 
adjournment to Tuesday. He trusted 
that the unequivocal triumph of the 
other night would induce Lord John 
Russell to listen the more readily to the 
suggestion made to him, and consent to 
some modification, to insure, if possible, 
the concurrence of both Houses of Par- 
liament. 

Lord AttTuorp said it was the usual 
course for the House to go into a Com- 
mittee as soon as it was agreed to, 

Mr. Peet repeated his request for a 
postponement. He was aware that the 
decision of the other night enabled the 
Mover to proceed at once with his pro- 
positions ; but he thought it would be 
but fair to give to every man the oppor- 
tunity of looking at the bearing of the 
question as it at present stood, 

Lord JouN Russecy could see no rea- 
son why he should wait. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Estcourt said, many gentlemen 
would be taken by surprise if the Com- 
mittee now proceeded. 

Lord Mitton referred the Members to 
the notice-book, where the motion was 
plain and distinct, ** Repeal of the Cor- 
poration and Test Acts.’’ Away then, 
said Lord Milton, with such idle pre- 
tences. The geutlemen who made them 
did so, and they knew they did, for the 
sole purpose of regaining the vautage- 
ground which they had lost, and for the 
purpose, if they could, of defeating the 
Dissenters, and through them, he be- 
lieved, the best interests of the country. 
(Loud cheers.) 

Mr. Peex declared the assertions of 
Lord Milton were totally unfounded. 
What he had said on ‘Tuesday was in the 
most perfect spirit of conciliation; and 
this was now his only motive in seeking 
delay. (Cheers) He would now leave 
the Mover to pursue his own course, 
and would not vote upon the question, 
reserving to himself a free right of ac- 
tion upon the question in future. 
(Cheers) 

Sir Tuomas LETUBRIDGE rose amidst 
loud laughter. He thanked Mr. Peel for 
the firm and dignified course he had 
pursued—(hear and laughter)—and was 
sure the House would perceive, that 
whatever had been done to disturb the 
unanimity and good feeling of the House, 
had not been caused by him. He should 
watch the progress of the measure with 
an acute eye. 

Several Members intreated the House 
to resume its temper. 

Lord Joun Russevt expressed his re- 
gret that the tone of the discussion had 
changed, Any modifications might be 
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proposed in the progress of the Bill; 
and he therefore persevered with a view 
to the general interests of the question. 

Lord Minton said, he was sorry that 
he had given any cause for irritation ; 
but the statement of gentlemen, made in 
ignorance no doubt, appeared to him so 
extraordinary, that he could not help 
noticing it. 

The question on the resolution was 
then put ; when Mr, Secretary Peel left 
the House, followed by almost all the 
occupants of the Treasury Bench, which 
caused great cheering. 

An irregular conversation followed, in 
Which Sir GeorGe WARRENDER com- 
plained that Mr. Peel’s departure was a 
ministerial secession, 

Mr. Peel soon returned, and Sir 
GeorGe said that he was sorry it he had 
spoken too angrily. 

Mr, Perv said, he felt no irritation. 
He left the House because, having been 
fasting and engaged from nine in the 
morning, he feit exhausted. He dis- 
claimed having given any signal to those 
near him to leave the House; but as he 
had determined not to vote, his only 
alternative was to leave the House when 
the question was put. 

Finally, the resolution was agreed to, 
reported, and the Report ordered to be 
taken into consideration on Tuesday. 

The Bill was brought in and read a 
first and afterwards a second time with- 
out Opposition, 

Between the debate on bringing in the 
Bill and that on the motion for commit- 
ment, the United Committee met many 
times, often from day to day. It was 
understood to be the intention of some 
Member, if pot of the Government, to 
propose a declaration pledging every one 
taking office not to use the authority of 
that office to the injury of the church, 
though all desire to fetter the free exer- 
cise of individual opinion, or the indul- 
gence of all constitutional means of free 
discussion, was disavowed. 

The Committee thought it right to 
come to the following resolutions, in the 
shape of observations, on the subject, 
which they placed in the hands of their 
Parliamentary friends, 


. 17th March, 1828, 
Observations of the United Committee of 
Protestant Dissenters on the Declaration 
proposed to be added to the Repeal 

Bill, . 
This Committee, on full considera- 
tion of the subject of a Declaration pro- 
posed to be introduced into the Bill for 
the abolition of the Sacramental Test, 


think it right to put their sentiments 
upon record as follows : 

That in their application to the Legis- 
lature for the Repeal of the Corporation 
and Test Acts, they have been infln- 
enced by a strong and conscientious ob. 
jection to all religious tests of qualifica- 
tion for civil and political office and 
trust, and that although they entertain 
peculiar repugnance arising from princi- 
ples and feelings of religion to the Sa- 
cramental Test, they cannot consist- 
ently with their sense of religion ap- 
prove of any other Test bearing a similar 
character and professing a similar ob- 
ject. 

That the Declaration proposed to be 
inserted into the Repeal Bill, (as far as 
it is made known,) consisting of a dis- 
avowal of the design and purpose of 
subverting the church by law established, 
appears to this Committee unnecessary, 
because the church, with every other 
political institution of the country, is 
already sufficiently guarded by numerous 
laws, and capable of being turned on this 
last account into a stumbling-block to the 
consciences of Protestant Dissenters, 
who may think that they violate, or be 
thought by others to violate, the Decla- 
ration by any exertions in favour of that 
system and form of religion which they 
feel themselves called upon by a deep 
sense of duty to promote by all means 
that are consistent with the peace of the 
community and their allegiance to the 
State. 

That there is always evil in the multi- 
plication of religious Tests for political 
objects of any description; that emer- 
gencies may arise when the most harm- 
less Tests may be used for the sake of 
creating division and effecting exclusion ; 
that any Test relating to the Established 
Church may seem to acknowledge the 
principle of the alliance of Church and 
State, to which principle the Protestant 
Dissenters of the Three Denominations 
are firmly opposed ; and that the re- 
quirement of a disclaimer of a design to 
subvert the church would appear to im- 
ply, as far as it is professed to protect 
the church against the Dissenters, 4 
purpose on the part of the Dissenters t 
act illegally and to promote their cause 
by violence, which purpose they disa- 
vow—appealing to their conduct from 
the period of the Revolution of 1688, 
(when Nonconformity assumed its pre- 
sent form,) for the sincerity of their 
disavowal. 

That if the Dissenters be reduced 
the alternative of submitting to the i- 
corporation of a Declaratory Test inte 
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the Bill of Repeal or of risking the de- 
feat of the measure, it is the judgment 
of this Committee that the Declaration 
should be so shaped as to be least inju-- 
rious and offensive; and that it should 
he fully explained to the Legislature and 
the country, that it is imposed upon 
them, and not devised by them, nor 
areeable to their mature sense of right. 

But that if the Declaration cannot be 
so modelled as to be innoxious in the 
estimation of the great body of the Pro- 
testant Dissenters of the Three Denomi- 
nations, it is the opinion of this Com- 
mittee that they should ill discharge the 
trust confided to them, and the duty 
which they owe to their country and 
their posterity, if they did not declare 
decidedly that the interests of truth and 
liberty require the Bill to be abandoned. 

In the attempt to shape the Declara- 
tion into a form that may be least vexa- 
tious to Dissenters, it is the opinion of 
this Committee that special care should 
be taken that the Declaration should be 
so worded, in reference to the Esta- 
blished Church, as to imply only the 
disavowal of designs against it which 
would in fact be illegal, and not by any 
possible construction to be made to ap- 
ply to those acts and proceedings in 
which the Dissenters are already pro- 
tected by the law for the maintenance of 
their religious principles ; and that the 
disavowal in the Declaration should be 
confined to such intents and acts as are 
connected with and limited to the office 
or trust, on entering upon which the 
Declaration may be required. 

In yielding to the sense of Parliament 
with regard to any Declaration whatever, 
this Committee would suggest to their 
Parliamentary friends that such conces- 
sion in any degree should only be made 
upon the full understanding that the Re- 
peal Bill will be carried into a law. 

And finally, this Committee cannot 
assent to any form of Declaration, how- 
ever unobjectionable in other respects, 
Which shall be imposed upon them as 
Dissenters, and not upon the rest of the 
community, since this partiality would 
fix upon them anew, the stigma which 
is one of their chief objections to the 
. est laws, whose repeal they are seek- 

ig. 

18th March, 1828. 
_ Lord Joun Russect moved the read- 
ing ot the order of the day for the House 
to take into consideration in Committee, 
the Bill for the repeal of the Test and 
Corporation Acts. 

Mr. SturGes Bourne rose to address 
the House, It appeared that the House 
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had determined by no small majority, 
that the Sacramental ‘Test on Dissenters 
should be abolished. All agreed that 
the practice now sought to be abolished, 
was one which occasionally gave rise to 
scenes of the most revolting hypocrisy 
and sacrilege. No one was more anx- 
ious than he, that that test should be 
done away with; but there were many 
on the other side, who conscientiously 
believed that a test of some description 
should be imposed upon Dissenters tak- 
ing up office. It was to reconcile, if 
possible, both classes, that he (Mr. S, 
Bourne) rose to move that a declaration 
should be substituted for the test hi- 
therto imposed upon the Dissenters. He 
would propose, not an oath, but a de. 
claration to be solemnly taken and sub- 
scribed to; he would not have an oath, 
because he was adverse to the multipli- 
cation of oaths unceasingly. (Hear). 

The Declaration was as follows: ‘ I, 
A. B., do sincerely affirm and declare 
that I will not exercise any power or 
authority to be vested in me by virtue of 
the oflice of , for the purpose of 
subverting, or endeavouring to subvert, 
the legal rights and privileges of the 
United Church of England and Ireland, 
or of the Church of Scotland.’’ 

Lord Eastnor, though he had voted 
in the minority, fully concurred with the 
motion of Mr. Bourne, which he se- 
conded. Such a proposition removed 
his objections to the repeal. 

Lord Jonn Russece said, that he was 
ready thus early to offer himself to the 
notice of the House upon the new ques- 
tion submitted to their consideration, 
The noble Lord who spoke last was right 
in saying that neither he (Lord John 
Russell) nor any of his friends or sup- 
porters had either proposed or prepared 
any test as a substitute for that which 
they were anxious to revoke, as the law 
now stood respecting the Dissenters. 
They had asked for the total repeal of 
the existing law. And notwithstanding 
what had fallen from Mr. 8S. Bourne, 
he could not help thinking that the un- 
qualified repeal was what was meant 
by the great majority who had pro- 
nounced their opinions upon this subject 
on a former night. He hoped the House 
would allow him to congratulate them 
upon the different condition in which 
this great question was now placed, from 
that it had occupied on any former oc- 
casion, It was put fairly and plainly in 
a different form by the Right Hon, Gen- 
tleman, who had, in his amendment, 
proposed no assertion of the (he hoped) 
obsolete principle of inherent religious 
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disability, but on the contrary, a decla- 
ration merely affecting the civil condi- 
tions upon which the tenure of office 
was to be held by those who were ready 
to admit the paramount obligations of 
the constitution. Though he thus re- 
joiced that the question was not what 
it had been, and was at length put upon 
fresh ground of argument, yet he could 
not concur in the conclusion that any 
fresh declaration was necessary. He 
had many reasons to prevent his adopt- 
ing such aconclusion. ‘The first reason, 
that there being no preteusions for dan- 
ger, there could be no necessity for de- 
manding security. Whether the Test 
and Corporation Acts were originally 
just and proper,—whether their provi- 
sions were adequate to the presumed 
necessity for their enactment, it was 
now rather too late to inquire. But 
they had at least this plausibility, or 


supposed advantage, in the principle of 


their construction—that they were really 
enacted against the presence, if not 
threats, of an impending or overwhelin- 
ing danger. At the time to which he 
referred, there did exist a set of men 
who had sought to destroy the constitu- 
tion, as in Church and State established. 
At present, what pretence was there that 
any declaration or religious test was 
called for to protect cither Church or 
State from any particular danger? Had 
any complaint been made against the 
principles or practice of any of the Dis- 
senters who had obtained office? And 
it must not be forgotten that Protestant 
Dissenters, if they really meant hostility 
to the Established Church, had had the 
power of fomenting their machinations 
during the greater part of the last half 
century, in which time they had been 
practically admitted into office. Had 
they during that lapse of years sought 
the subversion of the established church ? 
Had they attempted to oppose the domi- 
nion of the law? Had they ventured 
to introduce disorder or civil contention 
into the kingdom ? The answer of his- 
tory was, No. If, then, they had not, 
he called upon the House of Commons 
not to sanction an imputation where no 
charge either had or could be made— 
not to express a distrust where no con- 
fidence had been violated. (Cheers.) 
His next reason against the proposed 
amendment was, that he saw no cause 
why the Dissenters should make any 
declaration respecting the Established 
Church, which they were not called upon 
to make towards any other establish- 
ment of the State, or against any other 
doctrine that was supposed to be subver- 


sive of the constitution. For instance, 
there were those abroad who thoughe 
any established religion unnecessary — 
there were those abroad who advocated 
annual Parliaments, and universal suf- 
frage ; yet nobody dreamt of providing 
countervailing declarations against such 
constitutional innovations. ‘There were 
likewise established institutions which 
were interwoven with the spirit of Bri- 
tish liberty—the trial by Jury, for ex- 
ample—the independence of the Judges ; 
yet in no instance had a declaration been 
called for, or deemed necessary, for 
their preservation—and why? Because 
it was more politic for the State to pre- 
sume, that all its subjects felt a common 
interest in the due maintenance of what- 
ever was essentially useful for the whole, 
than to fritter away their allegiance into 
privileged or excluded classes. He would 
say, moreover, that this sort of verbal 
security was far from being the besta 
government could obtain. The best se- 
curity for the impartiality of the trial by 
jury—for the independence of the judge— 
was the perfect confidence which the state 
reposed inthe one and the other, and the 
deep implied obligation of the sacredness 
of the trust. It must surely be obvious, 
that to ask for tests and declarations, was 
to inspire distrust. Why was it, then, 
persons called for their perpetuity? Was 
it, that in the performance of an act of 
tardy justice, the pride of the Established 
Church required a qualification or salvo, 
as if it were not ready to make a fair 
concession of its own free and good 
will, and in that full spirit of concilia- 
tion which ought to be impressed and 
maintained in coming to such an adjust- 
ment? He had likewise another objec- 
tion to the proposed declaration, Al- 
though the Right Honourable Gentleman's 
words might be unexceptionable, yet de- 
clarations of this kind were always lia- 
ble to various interpretations, according 
to the sense in which they were construed 
by those in whose behalf they were said 
to be taken, or by whom they were ac- 
tually adopted. There was always, then, 
a dangerous latitude, however conscien- 
tiously suggested, in these different in- 
terpretations of the respective communi- 
ties. Surely such a danger ought to be 
avoided. These were generally the ob- 

jections which he entertained to the 

course proposed to be taken to qualify 

or alter the present bill. But, in stating 

these, he was ready at the same ume 

to declare, that his opposition was not 

unconquerable. (Loud cries of hear.) 

Placed as he was in such a question as 

this, involving delicate feelings and mo~ 
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mentous interests, he would not take 
upou himself fur the maintenance of his 
own opinion, te close the door of conci- 
liation and peace. (Cheers.) If there 
were a fair and open chance of the ad- 
mission of Dissenters to the enjoyment 
of their just rights and privileges, with 
a reasonable declaration which would 
satisty the scruples of the influential or- 
gans of the Established Church, without 
violating the feelings of the other parties, 
he confessed he should be ready to listen 
to such a proposition, with an earnest 
hope and a desire to afford his best en- 
deavours to make the declaration mutu- 
ally palatable and satisfactory. But he 
must be excused at this moment from 
either expressing his assent to, or dis- 
seat trom, the specific proposition, and 
would for the present remain to hear 
what should appear to be the general 
view of the House upon the subject. 
(Cheers. ) 

Mr. Peet saw nothing more unwise 
than to interrupt the existing harmony 
between the different sects; and he was 
free to confess, that after the late deci- 
sion of the House, so deliberately form- 
ed, he was one of those who thought it 
useless to resist in limine the conclusion, 
that the existing law was no longer ap- 
plicable to the present state of society, 
and that it ought to undergo a material 
alteration. (Cheers.) Viewing what had 
passed in this way, he could no longer 
think of pressing his own opinion, in the 
vain hope (for vain it would be) of al- 
tering what undoubtedly appeared to be 
the fixed opinion of the House. The 
Right Honourable Gentleman then said, 
in the event of the necessity for a decla- 
ration being admitted by the Noble Lord, 
he would lay his before them when they 
were about to report upon the bill He 
meant to propose no declaration which 
should fetter the private judgment, or 
free opinion, or religious principle, of 
auy Dissenter. To do so would be to 
repeal one evil for the purpose of inflict- 
ug another. He would take this oppor- 
tunity to state, that in every bill which 
had been introduced during the last few 
years, for the purpose of removing the 
cil and religious disabilities under 
which the Roman Catholics labour, a 
precautionary measure of this descrip- 
tion was to be found. The one which 
he (Mr. Peel) now proposed exactly cor- 
responded with that in the preamble of 
the bill brought forward by Mr. Grattan, 
a which was afterwards introduced by 
fhinearicanal Plunkett. That recites as 
coped Ch hereas the Protestant Epis- 

pat Church of England and Ircland, and 
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the doctrine, discipline, and government 
thereof, and likewise the Protestant Church 
of Scotland, and the doctrine, discipline, 
and government thereof, are by law es- 
tablished permanently and inviolably.”’ 
The declaration which then follows is 
similar to that which he would propose 
as a substitute for the sacramental test. 
After adopting the preamble to the bill 
of Mr. Grattan, he proposed to introduce 
a clause to the following effect :—** And 
be it enacted, that all persons who shall 
hereafter be elected, or chosen to fill the 
office of mayor, alderman, or magistrate, 
or to fill any other office of emolament 
and trust in any city, borough, corpora- 
tiou, &c., in England or Wales, shall, 
previous to his admission, make and 
subscribe the following declaration :-— 
1, A. B. do solemnly declare that I will 
never exercise any power, authority, or 
influence which I may possess by virtue 
of the office of , to injure or 
weaken the Protestant Church, as it is by 
law established within this realm, or to 
disturb it in the possession of any rights 
or privileges to which it is by law enti- 
tled.””. That was the whole of the de- 
claration which he (Mr. Peel) would 
propose to introduce. The provision 
which he was desirous to see amalgated 
with the bill, went on to provide as fol- 
lows :—** And be it enacted, that said 
declaration shall be made and subscribed 
in the presence of the persons who by 
the present charters and usages of cities 
aud towns corporate administer the oath 
to Dissenters entering into office there, or 
in the presence of two justices of the 
peace.”’ He did not deem it necessary to 
attach any penalty to the omission, fur- 
ther than rendering the election void. 
Here he had to encounter a difficulty ree 
specting the officers appointed by the 
crown. ‘The difficulty was, to point out 
the particular offices under the crown in 
which this declaration should be taken, 
if every subordinate officer in the em- 
ployment of the crown, who was at pre- 
sent liable to be called upon to take the 
sacramental test, should be required to 
subscribe this declaration, the provision 
would only throw ridicule upon the 
whole procecding. ‘To point out, then, 
the officers who should make the decla- 
ration, and the officers who should be 
excepted, was the difficulty which he 
(Mr. Peel) had to overcome. That dif- 
ficulty, he imagined, might be obviated 
by a provision which would enable the 
Crown to point out the offices in which 
such declaration would be considered 
necessary. Whatever part he (Mr. Peel) 
might have taken in the discussion of 
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this subject on a preceding vight ; now, 
after what had taken place, and after the 
discussion which had occurred, and after 
the majority by which’ the Noble Lord's 
motion had been carried, he did not 
yield to the Noble Lord in his anxiety 
to see this question settled in the course 
of the present session satisfactorily, and 
for ever. (Cheers.) He entertained 
hopes that the provision which he had 
proposed, and which appeared to him 
so perfectly reasonable, would not be 
rejected by the Noble Lord, or by any of 
the persous who advocated the claims of 
the Dissenters. It was impossible for 
him (Mr. Peel) unequivocally to pledge 
other persons ou this subject; but he 
felt himself warranted in saying, that 
the clauses which he proposed to in- 
troduce, he believed would ensure the 
success of the bill; and he would say, 
that so modified it was satisfactory to 
him, avd he confidently hoped it would 
be satisfactory to others elsewhere. They 
were about to give the Dissenters admis- 
sion to office, and he hoped the measure 
would be carried, not by a majority, for 
it would be more satisfactory that their 
votes should be unanimous on this occa- 
sion. Whatever part he (Mr. Peel) 
might have taken on former occasions, 
he could assure the Noble Lord and the 
House that it was his anxious wish, as 
it would be his proudest boast, to see 
that desirable arrangement satisfactorily 
effected. (Cheers.) 

Mr. FerGusson, Sir M. Ripitey, Mr. 
Harvey, Mr. Wynn, and Mr. W.Smiru, 
followed, and expressed their opinions 
and feelings to be strongly against the 
policy or necessity of any declaration, 
however inoffensive. The only persons 
who could in fact do any thing towards 
subverting the civil establishment of the 
church were Dissenters in Parliament, 
yet they were exempt from any test. 
The State must be considered strong 
cnough to support its own institutions, 
of which the church in its civil consti- 
tution was one; and why should it re.. 
quire persons to pledge themselves not 
to do that which it they did do the law 
would punish? With these feelings, 
however, they were not disposed to 
urge them to the extent of running the 
hazard of defeating a concession of such 
immense importance as this Bill wou'd 
be to the principles of religious liberty. 
They conceived the declaration to be 
wholly useless, as there was not the 
smallest ground for believing that Dis- 
seuters had any design to subvert by any 
irregular or illegal means what they 
found that the law of the country esta 
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blished and enforced, any more than 
they would wish Churchmen to attack 
their privileges ; but while the free ex- 
ercise of their opinions and of all con- 
stitutional means of discussion and jnde- 
ment were untouched, (as it appeared 
they would be by the declaration which, 
in the spirit of Mr. Peel’s proposition, 
they were to adopt,) they saw no reason 
why the Dissenters in common with 
every other member of the community, 
should object to declare what was asked, 

The SPEAKER, on the motion of Lord 
J. Russell, then left the Chair, and the 
House formed itself into a Committee, 
Mr. R. Gordon in the Chair. 

Mr. Peet said, that he had drawn up 
the declaration clause, but as to the ma- 
chinery of it he had not had an opportu- 
nity of consulting any professional per- 
son on it. 

The Bill went through the Committee, 

The House having resumed, the re- 
port was brought up, and ordered to be 
taken into further consideration on Mon- 
day next. The Bill, with the amend- 
ments, to be printed. 





Bill to repeal Corporation and Test 
Acts. 


The bill, as altered on recommitment, 
18th March, 1828, is as follows : 


A Bill [as amended on recommitment} 
Sor repealing so much of the several Acts 
as imposes the necessity of receiving the 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper as a 
Qualification for certain Offices and Em- 
ployments. 


N. B. The clauses marked (A. B. C. D) 
were added by the Committee, and E. 
and F. on the recommitment. 


Wuereas av Act was passed in the 
Thirteenth year of the reign of King 
Charles the Second, intituled, ‘* An Act 
for the well governing and regulating of 
Corporations :” 

And whereas another Act was passed 
in the Twenty-fifth year of the reign of 
King Charles the Secoud, intituled, ** Au 
Act for preventing Dangers which may 
happen from Popish Recusants :”’ 

Aud whereas avother Act was passed 
in the Sixteenth year of the reign 0 
King George the Second, intituled, ‘* Au 
Act to indemnify Persons who have 
omitted to qualify themselves for Offices 
and Employments within the time lim! 
by Law, and for allowing further time 
for that purpose ; and also for amending 
so much of av Act made in the Twenty- 
fifth year of the reigu of King Ch 
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the Second, intituled, An Act for pre- 
venting Dangers which may happen from 
Popish Recusants,’ as relates to the time 
for receiving the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper now limited by the said Act :” 

And whereas it is expedient that so 
much of the said several Acts of Parlia- 
ment as imposes the necessity of taking 
the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper ac- 
cording to the rites or usage of the 
Church of England, for the purposes 
therein respectively mentioned, should be 
repealed ; be it therefore Euacted by The 
King’s most Excellent Majesty, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, 
in this present Parliament assembled, 
aud by the authority of the same, That 
so much and such parts of the said se- 
veral Acts passed in the Thirteenth and 
Twenty-fifth years of the reign of King 
Charles the Second, aud of the said Act 
passed in the Sixteenth year of the reign 
of King George the Second, as require 
the person or persons in the said Acts 
respectively described, to take or receive 
the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper ac- 
cording to the rites or usage of the 
Church of England, for the several pur- 
poses therein expressed, or to deliver a 
certificate or make proof of the truth of 
such his or their receiving the said Sa- 
crament in manner aforesaid, or as im- 
pose upon any such person or persons 
any penalty, forfeiture, incapacity or dis- 
ability whatsoever for or by reason of 
any neglect or omission to take or re- 
ceive the said Sacrament, within the re- 
spective periods and in the manner in 
the said Acts respectively provided iu 
that behalf, shall, from and immediately 
after the passing of this Act, be, and the 
same are hereby, Repealed. 

Clause (4).—And whereas the Protes- 
taut Episcopal Church of England and 
Ireland, aud the doctrine, discipline, aud 
government thereof, and the Protestant 
Presbyterian Church of Scotland, aud the 
doctrine, discipline, and government 
thereof, are by the laws of this realm se- 
verally established, permanently and in- 
violably : And whereas it is just and fit- 
ting, that on the repeal of such parts of 
the said Acts as impose the necessity of 
taking the Sacrament of the Lord’s Sup- 
per according to the rites or usage of 
the Church of England, as a Qualification 
for office, a Declaration to the following 
effect should be substituted in lieu there- 
ot; Be it therefore Enacted, That every 
persou who shall hereafter be placed, 
elected, or-chosen in or to the office of 
Mayor, Alderman, Recorder, Bailiff, 
VOL. I. x 
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Town Clerk, or Common.councilman, 
or in or to any office of Magistracy, or 
place, trust or employment relating to 
the government of any city, corporation, 
borough or cinque port within England 
and /¥Vales, or the Town of Berwick upon 
Tweed, shall, within one Calendar Mouth 
next, before his admission into any of 
the afuresaid offices or trusts, make and 
subscribe the Declaration following : 

** |, 4. B., do solemnly declare, ‘That 
I will never exercise any power, autho- 
rity, or influence which I may possess by 
virtue of the office of to injure 
or weaken the Protestant Church as it is 
by law established within this realm, or 
to disturb it in the possession of any 
rights or privileges to which it is by law 
entitled.” 

Clause (B) —And be it Enacted, That 
the said Declaration shall be made and 
subscribed as aforesaid, in the presence 
of such person or persons respectively 
who, by the charters or usages of the 
said respective cities, corporations, bo- 
roughs, and cinque ports, ought to ad- 
minister the Oath for the due execution 
of the said offices or places respectively ; 
aud in default of such, in the presence of 
two Justices of the Peace of the said 
cities, corporations, boroughs, and cinque 
ports, if any such there be, or otherwise 
in the presence of two Justices of the 
Peace of the respective counties where 
the said cities, corporations, boroughs, 
and cinque poris are. Which said De- 
claration shall either be entered in a 
book roll or other record to be kept for 
that purpose, or shall be filed amongst 
the records of the city, corporation, bo- 
rough, or cinque port. 

Clause (C).—And be it Enacted, That if 
any person placed, elected, or chosen 
into any of the aforesaid offices or places, 
shall omit or neglect to take and sub- 
scribe the said Declaration in manner 
above-mentioned, such placing, election, 
or choice, shall be void. 

Clause (D).—And be it Enacted, That 
it shall and may be lawful for His Ma- 
jesty to require any person who may be 
appointed to any civil office or trust 
whatever, or who may hold any com- 
mission from His Majesty, and who 
would, by any of the Acts above- 
mentioned, be required to take or re- 
ceive the Sacrament-of the Lord’s Sup- 
per, to make and subscribe the Decla- 
ration above-inentioned previously to his 
admission into such office or trust, or to 
acting under such commission. 

Clause E.—Provided always, and be it 
further Enacted, That it shall be lawful 
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for His Majesty, his Heirs, and Succes- 
sors, from time to time, by Order in 
Council, to direct and declare by what 
persons, and in respect of what offices, 
trusts, and commissions, and in what 
manner, and at what time, and under 
what Regulations, the said Declaration 
shall be made and subscribed: And that 
in case any person appointed to any 
office, trust, or commission, shall neg- 
lect or refase to comply with the several 
Directions and Requisites, so as afore- 
said made, the appointment of such per- 
son to any such office, trust, or commis- 
sion, shall be void. 

Clause F.—Provided nevertheless that 
no act dove in the execution of any of 
the offices, trusts, or commissions, afore - 
said, by any such person omitting or 
neglecting as aforesaid, shall, by reason 
thereof, be void or voidable as to the 
rights of any other person not privy to 
such omission or neglect, or render such 
last-mentioned person liable to any ac- 
tion or indictment, 





Unitarian Marriage Bill. 


No decision has as yet been received 
on the subject of this measure. The 
superior importance of the great ques- 
tion affecting the civil rights of all Dis- 
senters has left little time for the discus- 
sion of the minor interests of particular 
budies. 

Meantime we present our readers with 
the following effusion of the historical 
knowledge and practical divinity of the 
Archdeacon and Clergy of the Archdea- 
coury of Leicester. 

House of Commons. March 14, 1828. 


A petition of the Archdeacon and 
Clergy of the County and Archdeaconry 
of Leicester, was presented and read; 
setting forth, that marriage being the 
foundation of every personal aud social 
relation, as well as the perpetual symbol 
of the unity which is betwixt Christ and 
his church, the Legislatare of this nation 
has never, save during the short iuterval 
of the Usurpation, allowed any marriage 
to be considered as valid which hath nat 
been solemnized by an act of the church 
hereby ratifying aud perpetuating the 
nuity which is between the Church and 
the Nation, in procuring that every child 
of the Nation be Sormally a child and gift 
of the church; that, iv conceding the 
fullest toleration to its subjects, which is 
that of not obliging them to worship in 
the congregation of the Church, (but 
admitiivug the plea of conscience, yar 


thereupon allowing them to adopt some 
other mode,) the Legislature has. still 
retained this parent bond, not extending 
that indulgence which she has granted 
to the Nonconformists with respect to 
other spiritual offices to this also ; that, 
whilst the marriage office recognizes, it is 
true, all the great articles of the faith, 
(which it would be treacherous on this as 
on any other occasion of public service to 
withhold,) such is the form prescribed, 
that no explicit confession of faith is 
required from the subjects of the service, 
and the only intimation of religious opi- 
nion which proceeds from their mouth 
is conveyed in certain well known, un- 
doubted, and unexpounded words of 
Scripture, the tenour of the office being 
that of acknowledgment, supplication, 
intercession, and thanksgiving, uttered 
by the Church in their behalf; that, as 
there is no assignable injury in the con- 
tinuance of the requirement, but a mani- 
fest dereliction of grave principle, as 
well as of nearly onbroken and strongly- 
guarded usage, in the abandonment of 
it, a dereliction which they cannot help 
regarding as the prelude to many others 
equally painful and unbecoming, the pe- 
titioners humbly pray the House not to 
constitute them mere recorders of an 
act which they can but deem a most de- 
rogatory celebration of so holy an insti- 
tution, much less to desecrate the insti- 
tution itself, by pronouncing it a mere 
civil contract, and its violation conse- 
quently a civil, not religious, misde- 
meanor; the petitioners do therefore 
humbly pray, that the Unitarian Mar- 
riage Bill may not pass into a law. 





Somerset, §c., Unitarian Association, 


Tue third Annual Meeting of the So- 
merset, Gloucester, and Wilts Unitarian 
Association will be held on Friday, April 
4, at Frenchay, near Bristol, when the 
Rev. Hugh Hutton, of Birmingham, 1s 
expected to preach. Service to com- 
mcuce at eleven o’clock. 

H. E. HOWSE, Jan. 


Somerset and Dorset Half-Yearly 
Association. 


Tue next Meeting of this Association 
will be held at Taunton, on Good Friday, 
April 4th. ‘The Rev. Mr. Cree, of Brid- 
port, has kiudly consented to preach in 
the morning, and it is probable that 
there will also be an evening service. 

E. WHITFIELD, Sec. 
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Lancashire, &c., Missionary Society. 


Tue Avuual Meeting of the Lauca- 
shire and Cheshire Unitarian Missiouary 
Society will be held in Manchester on 
Good Friday next, April 4. A sermon 
will be preached in the morning, in the 
Cross Street Chapel, in aid of the funds 
of the Society, by the Rev. J. Brettell, of 
Rotherham ; the service to commeuce at 
eleven o’clock ; and in the aftcrnoon the 
members and friends of the Society will 
meet in the Schoel-room of the Mosley- 
Street Chapel for the dispatch of busi- 


1iCSS, 


London University. 

On Wednesday, Feb. 27, a very nu- 
merous meeting of the proprietors of the 
Loudou University was held at the Free- 
masons’ Hall, Lerd Auckland in the 
Chair. Amoug the Members af the 
Council present were—the Dukes of Nor- 
folk and Leinster, Mr. Brougham, Mr. 
Warburton, Mr. J. Smith, Sir Francis 
Burdett, Mr. Hobhouse, Alderman Wood, 
Dr. Birkbeck, Mr. J. Bb. Lousada, aud 
Mr. Macauley.—A very interesting re- 
port was read. It stated that the origi- 
ual amount of capital subscribed would 
be sufficient to briug the scheme of aca- 
demical education iato fall operation. 
The building would be sufficiently ready 
in October next for the commencement 
of studies. The Council had abaudoned 
the idea of forming a botanical garden, 
and, with respect to the anatomical lec- 
tures, recommended the foundation of 
a hospital over which they should have 
controul, in the vicinity of the Univer- 
sity.—The balance-sheet was then read, 
from which it appeared that the total 
receipts, including donations, amouated, 
on the 3lst of December, 1627, to 
71,2051, while the expenditure was 
58,1152. 12s., leaving a balance of 13,0892. 
Ss.—The Rev. Mr. Burper, in the course 
of a discussion which eusued, sugyested 
the establishment of Lectures on the ge- 
neral evidences of Christianity, without 
touching upon the doctrines of particular 
secis,—as a means of meeting the objec- 
tion to the University on account of its 
omission of theological instruction. ~ 
Mr. BrouGuam, however, dissented from 
this snggestion; he saw no difference 
between lectures and the appointment of 
Professors for religious studies. No two 
sects could be found to agree in their 
definition of what Christianity was.—Dr. 
Binkneck afterwards recommended au 
appropriation from their funds for the 
erection of a hospital near the Univer- 
sity; but after some conversation, the 
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meeting appeared to think a separate 
subscription for that purpose would be a 
better plan.—Mr. John Smith and Mr 
Warburton immediately gave 100/, each 
towards building a hospital, 





Society for Propagating the Gospel. 
(From the Examiner.) 

IN answer to a question in a recent 
number,—What are the objects of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gos- 
pel in Foreign Parts? I beg leave to 
state that the Socicty was originally in- 
corporated by a charter from King Wil- 
liam LIL., for the maintenance of a learned 
and orthodox Clergy, to propagate the 
Gospel in his Majesty’s Foreign Domi- 
nions. According to their own reports, 
the affairs of the Society have been wisely 
managed, and that it has prosecuted with 
unwearied zeal the purpose of its incor- 
poration, and its missionaries have dis- 
seminated a knowledge of the gospel 
over the great Continent of North Ame- 
rica ; where, it is pretended, an increas - 
ing affection for the clergy and Church 
of Eugland is everywhere visible ;—as- 
sertions which cannot be believed by 
the persons who make them: for it is 
a matter of lamentation among the clergy 
in England, ‘* that they are men whose 
opinions are reluctantly received.”’ 

Eve witnesses, however, to the state 
of Church affairs in America, tell a very 
different tale. Dr. Mayhew, who wrote 
in 1760, affirms, ‘* that there is less 
religion in those parts of America where 
the Society’s money has been expended, 
than there would have been had it been 
sunk in the ocean.’’ As it was in those 
days, so itis now. ‘* Large sums,’’ as 
the Kditor of the Morning Chronicle has 
justly observed, ‘‘ are spent on Episco- 
pal clergymen (whose talents and ac- 
quirements would never render them 
objects of choice) ; and the consequence 
is, that the Church is rich in pastors 
without flocks,”’ 

It is not generally known, that through 
the representations of this Society, more 
than Firry THovsanp Pounps from the 
public purse are annually sent to the 
North American Colonies alone, for the 
erection of Churches and the mainte- 
nance of a long list of Bishops, Bishops’ 
Chaplains, Military Chaplains, Archdea~ 
cons, Ecclesiastical Commissaries, and 
nominal Missionaries, in a country where 
nine -tenths of the population are Dis- 
senters, and cousequently they preach, 
if they do preach at all, to nearly empty 
walls; and for the building of colleges 
and schoulhouses, and providing profes- 
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sors and schoolmasters, ‘* and books in 
abundance,’’ ‘ to give the Ricn and the 
Poor in America an education which 
embraces & WIDER scope than is the 
practice in England,’’—See Report for 
1821, p. 73. 

So it is not enough that the English 
are compelled to pay tythes for the sup- 
port of the clergy at home, but they are 
forced to pay additional taxes to main- 
tain Episcopacy, with all its ceremonies 
and trappings, in opposition to the de- 
clared opinions of the colonists them- 
selves. This profuse expenditure too, 
at a time when thousands iv the mother 
country are perishing for lack of know- 
ledge, and for want of bread to eat. 
Surely this is enough to paralyze the in- 
dustry and the heart’s-blood of the Bri- 
tish nation. 

By letters from Canada, in the Glasgow 
Chronicle of 30th January last, it appears 
that the great body of the colonists, 
aware of the impositions that have been 
practised by interested persons to get 
money from England ‘ for the aggran- 
dizement of a small party, who allot 
education and respectability to them- 
selves, and ignorance and degradation to 
the rest ; have resolved to ascertain the 
number of persons belonging to the 
Church of England in each township, 
county, and district, in those provinces, 
and communicate the result to the Bri- 
tish Government, supported by evidence 
both documentary and personal, of the 
most unguestionable character, which 
must shew our enlightened Ministry its 
true state: and if nothing else be effected, 
they will at least be put upon their guard 
against the incorrect details respecting 
the flourishing state of the Church of 
England in the colonies, under the fos- 
tering care of the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel, to which they have 
been accustomed.”’ 


The Turkish Manifesto, 


It appears that the Sublime Porte has, 
at length, determined to brave the three 
** Infidel’ Powers who have leagued 
against it, and risk all the chances of a 
war with them. The French papers, of 
the 21st instant, contain the manifesto 
issued by the Ottoman Government, re- 
flecting, in no measured terms, on the 
conduct of the Allies, and avowing the 
most dogged determination to ca 
things to the last extremity, rather than 
submit to their demands. The docu- 
ment affords a curious exposé of the 
Turkish policy, but its length precludes 
the possibility of our giving it entire; 


we have merely space for a brief outline 
of its principal points. 

It commences by stating, as a well- 
known fact, the mutual hatred between 
Mussulmen and Infidels; and that the 
Russians, most especially actuated by 
this feeling, have, for the last sixty 
fears, taken advantage of, and fomented, 
internal dissensions, and sought, by 
every means within their power, utterly 
to subvert the Ottoman empire. To 
effect this object, they incited the Greek 
rebellion, but the Divine assistance and 
the protection of the holy Prophet en- 
abled the faithful to defeat their wicked 
projects. 

The next paragraph reminds us strong- 
ly of the vulgar, but pithy saying relative 
to the pot calling the kettle—something 
which we do not care to repeat. It de- 
scribes the progress of the Greck insur- 


rection; speaks of the ‘* unheard. of, 


excesses’’ committed against the Mus- 
sulmen,—gentle and immaculate souls! 
—ascribes the discomfiture of the Turk- 
ish troops to lack of pay, and the ‘ an- 
cient disorganization of the arsenal y’ 
and concludes by asserting, that England 
and France, inveigled by the subtlety of 
Russia, united themselves with her, to 
encourage and assist the Greeks in their 
rebellion, As it was evident that the 
different proposals relative to the affairs 
of the Greeks, under the pretext of a 
love of liberty, tended to nothing else 
than to subvert the Ottoman empire in 
Europe and Asia; to make the Greeks 
and the Mussulinen change places ; to 
turn the mosques into churches, and 
(dreadful profanation !) ‘* to ring belis 
in them ;”’ neither reason, law, policy, 
nor religion, would permit the Sublime 
Porte to accede to them. ‘The Porte, 
however, though it was evident that the 
final decision would be left to the sword, 
temporized as long as possible, “* in 
order to gain time for warlike prepara- 
tions.”” Thus, it appears, the politicians 
of Turkey have out maneeuvred the In- 
fidel professors of diplomacy ; whcther 
her generals will be equally successful, 
may prove a very different affair. 

The treaty of Ackermann is character- 
ized as a matter of necessity, not incli- 
nation, on the part of the Porte ; never- 
theless, its provisions had been duly 
observed. Russia, however, not con- 
tented with this, alarmed at the military 
reforms, and fearing that the evils she 
meditated against Islamism might be 
hurled back upon herself, engaged En- 
gland and France to co-operate with 
in forcibly effecting the liberation of the 
Greeks. They simultaneously deman 
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this, ‘* as quite a simple concession,’’ 
though it was opposed to law, reason, 
policy, and religion; and the Ottoman 
Porte in vain endeavoured to remove 
their prejudices. ‘They persisted ; sent 
fleets to the mediterranean, which pre- 
vented the operations of the Turkish 
and Egyptian squadrons, and, while the 
latter were tranquilly waiting for orders, 
entered the port of Navarino, and all 
three began to fire at once upon the Ot 
toman fleet ; the catastrophe which fol- 
lowed was known to all. 

The three Powers having thus de- 
clared war, the Porte had a right to re- 
taliate, and pursue a very different course 
than that which it had followed. In 
order to gain time, however, “ at least 
till summer,’’ the Ottoman Government 
thought it necessary to temporize, and, 
consequently, ‘* every possible show of 
moderation was used in the conferences and 
conversations which took place.’’ ‘Trust- 
ing that the armistice would be observed 
until an answer should be received, the 
Porte earnestly entreated the Ambassa- 
ders to transmit its friendly declarations 
aud explanations to their respective 
courts, ‘** Deaf to the voice of justice,’’ 
however, ‘* those Infidels’? only became 
more rigid in their demands with re. 
spect to Greece, and announced their 
determination to depart if they were not 
conceded, 

Affairs having come to this point, if 
the Porte were now to give way, the 
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contagion of rebellion would spread, and 
the Greeks, in a year or two, would 
triumph over, and impose laws “* upon 
the generous Mussulman nation.’’ The 
Porte expresses its horror of such a 
dreadful consummation ; and speaks of 
the irreligion, impolicy, aud cowardice 
of submitting to it, when ‘* numerous 
provinces of Europe and Asia are filled 
with an iumense Mussulman popula- 
tion.”’ 

The Mussulmen are then reminded of 
the conqnests of their ancestors over the 
Infidels, and assured that, if, like them, 
they be united, they will, under the 
auspices of the Most High and their 
holy legislator, ‘* gain the most brilliant 
victories.’’ If the three Powers, seeing 
the determined attitude assumed by Tur- 
key, should persist in their vain demands 
relative to the Greeks, then, notwith- 
standing the tradition which says that 
** all the Infidels compose one nation,” 
the Mussulmen ought to commit them- 
selves to the protection of God and bis 
prophet, and form but one single body. 

The object of the Infidels is described 
to be the destruciion of Islamism, and 
the war a religious and national one ; 
and the manifesto concludes by calling 
upon the faithful to make every effort, 
and submit to every sacrifice, for the 
preservation of their religion and their 
country, as the only means of securing 
their salvation in this world and the 
next, 
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Discourses translated from Nicols's 
Essays. By John Locke. 5s. 

A Letter to Sir Thotnas D. Acland, 
Bart., M. P., on the Repeal of the Sacra- 
mental Test, and the imposition of any 
new Vath or Declaration. 1s. 67. 

_ The Difficulties of the Infidel more 
formidable than those of the Christian : 
a Sermon, preached at ‘Trevor Chapel 
ne. By Thomas Wood, A. b. 


_ The Gospel of St. Luke, with English 
Notes, for the Use of Students. By the 
Rev. J. R. Major, A.M. 8vo. 12s. 

Farewell to Time; or Last Views of 
Life, and Prospects of Immortality. By 
the Author of ‘‘ ‘The Morning and Even- 
ing Sacrifice."’ 12mo. 

The Burial and Resurrection of Jesus. 


From the German of John David Mi- 
chaelis. By a Layman, 12mo. 6s. 6d. 
boards. 

Church Patronage; a Letter to the 
Right Hon. Robert Peel, M. P., &c. By 
a Son of the Church. 8vo. 2s, 6d. 
sewed, 

Hints, designed to promote a Profit- 
able Attendance on an Evangelical Mi- 
nistry. By the Rev. William Davis. 
18mo. 2s. 6d. boards. 

An Estimate of the Human Mind ; 
being a Philosophical Inquiry into the 
legitimate Application avd Extent of its 
leading Faculties, as connected with the 
Principles and Obligations of the Chris- 
tian Religion. By the Rev. J. Davies, 
of Queen’s College, Cambridge. 2 Vols. 
8vo. 18s, boards, 
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A Practical View of Christian Educa- 
tion in its Early Stages. By Thomas 
Babington, Esq., London, 7th Edition, 
l2mo. 58. boards. 

The Catholic Question.—An Address 
to the Clergy of England and Ireland on 
the Catholic Question, By a Member of 
the Established Church. 2s. 6d. 

Sermons, chiefly Practical. By the 
Rev. Archdeacon Bather, 8vo. 12s. 
boards. 

Biographical Notices of the Apostles, 
Evangelists, and other Saints ; with Re- 
flections and Collects, adapted to the 
Minor Festivals of the United Church of 


England and Ireland. By Richard Mant, 
D. D. 

A Collection of Prayers for House- 
hold Use, with a few Hymns and other 
Poems. 58. 6d. 

Religious Discourses. By a Layman. 
8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Short and Familiar Sermons for the 
Use of Schools, &c. By the Rev. Tho- 
mas Scard, B. A. 5s. 

The Apocalypse of St. John, or Pro- 


phecy of the Rise, Progress, and Fall of 


the Church of Rome, &c., &c. By the 
Rev. George Croly, A.M. 8vo. 12s, 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


COMMENTS ON PASSING EVENTS. 


Feb. 25. What an edifying homily is 
this manifesto of the Sublime Porte! 
The Sultan has profited much by his 
study of the political as well as the mi- 
litary tactics of Christendom. Never, 
in the most atheistical times of revo- 
lutionary France, and, consequently, the 
most religious times of Oid England, 
did our ears tingle with a more spirited 
call to rally reund the “ throne and 
altar’ and uphold them with our ‘lives 
and fortunes.” Never did our theolo- 
gical trumpets blow a more martial 
blast. Islam is ‘fin danger;” and all 
goal Mussulmans, between whom and 
Infidels there is, we are told, a mutual 
** natural hatred,’ are conjured ‘“ to 
unite heart and soul for the maintenance 
of our holy religion and our country, as 
well as for their own welfare in this 
world and in that which is to come.” 
Now then is the time for those who, in 
their craft or ignorance, have so often 
shouted the war-whoop of Fanaticism 
here, to listen to the echo of their vant- 
ery, and think how it sounds. Let each 
one of them be ‘ like unto a man be- 
holding his natural face in a glass ;” 
save that for cross there is a crescent on 
the brow. Let him weep to think that 
in exciting fierce passions, party into- 
lerance, and bloody Warfare in the name 
of Christianity, he was as wicked and 
infatuated as our “‘ancient and faithful 
ally;" and as much more inconsistent 
as Mahometanism is more warlike in its 





spirit than the Gospel of the Prince of 
Peace. 

Feb. 27. 237 to 193! ‘This divi- 
sion is a mile-stone in the road of im- 
provemeut. It gives a good account of 
the rate at which opinion is marching. 
It is one of those tangible facts, which 
the world never goes on very long with- 
out, by which we are made to feel that, 
if the cause of liberty and humanity do 
uot always advance so obviously as we 
wish, it is, in reality, always advancing 
as rapidly as we ought to wish. 

The use. made of the silence of the 
Dissenters conveys a lesson which ought 
not to be lost. Let us not forget that if 
we do not petition it is presumed we 
feel no grievance. After this, it is to be 
hoped that (whether the Test Act be 
repealed or not) not one Session of Par- 
liament will be allowed to pass without 
petitions for the repeal of all civil dis- 
abilities on account of religious opinion. 
The infliction of those disabilities, whe- 
ther on Catholic or Dissenter, is the one 
great grievance uuder which Christianity 
suffers; and all suffer with it who have 
imbibed its just and liberal spirit. The 
separate parts of this monstrous evil 
may for awhile be separately discussed ; 
those who endure one portion of it may 
prefer their particular case, and be 
backward to feel as they ought, and 
identify themselves as they must, with 
those who endure another pertion of it; 
but tv an united claim of the rights of 
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conscience for all, they must come at 
last. Their hands will be strengthened 
too by all those, and they are many, in 
the Established Church, who think equal 
justice better than an ill-got, unsafe, and 
oppressive political monopoly. The sight 
of injustice is a grievance. The unpro- 
testing witness of wrong, which his pro- 
test may stop or check, is culpable. 


“ He who allows oppression shares the 
crime.” 

March 3. While inquiries are pro- 
ceeding, with fearful interest, about the 
loss of life occasioned by the fall of the 
Brunswick Theatre, intelligence arrives of 
an equally fatal catastrophe at Manchester ; 
a vessel upset as she was being launched 
on the Irwell, and about fifty persons 
were drowned, ‘The machinery of busi- 
ness, and of pleasure, have thus alike 
become that of death. Business and 
pleasure will, however, continue to be 
eagerly pursued ; nor must the preachers 
who avail themselves of these calamities 
to enforce the vanity of earthly things, 
forget that the boat or the house * built 
with hands”’ has been, and may again be 
alike unfaithful to the builder’s design, 
when trusted to fur the most religious 
purposes. All events have their moral 
lessons ; but they should be deduced 
with more caution and charity than 
some have shewn on this occasion. 

March 5. The Court of Aldermen 
yesterday rescinded a standing order, 
made in 1785, against the admission of 
baptized Jews to the freedom of the 
City of London. ‘This is an advance not 
in, or of, but towards liberality. It is a 
dimivution of injustice and absurdity. 
A baptized Jew, that is to say a Chris- 
tian of Hebrew parentage, may now 
hope to be allowed to share in the 
trading privileges of the citizens of Lon- 
dou. That is the extent of the boon. 
The unbaptized Jew is left where he 
was. The Corporation has done well 
in petitioning against the national Test 
Act; and would do better in consider- 
iug its own civic Test Act. It would do 
best of all, could we imagine it capable 
of such a “* self-denying ordinance,” in 
iuguiring how far there is right or ex- 
pediency at all in preventing any per- 
sous carrying on any lawful business 
Within its jurisdiction. Where is the 
good of their levying a tax on industry, 
and retaining a veto on its honest and 

honourable exercise? ‘There are few 
corporation rights but what are indivi- 
dual wrongs, and based upon the least 


defensible principles of monopoly and 
exclusion, 
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March 12. The World of to-dav 
(Dissenters ought to do more for that 
paper; it does much for them; it sup- 
ports their rights and reports their meet- 
ings) gives a curious fact on the autho- 
rity of the Rev. J. Rees at the Totten- 
ham-court Chapel Auxiliary Missionary 
Society. It had been supposed that such 
institutions, with their presidents, se- 
cretaries, and missionaries,’ were of 
comparatively recent origin. These 
meetings, however, are traced back; 
but we will only quote the passage, 
which is too profane for jocular com- 
ment aud too contemptible for serious 
reprobation. ‘* The first missionary 
society was held in the counsels of God, 
between the Eternal Three. ‘The re- 
sults of that meeting were to be found 
in the covenant of grace. The first mis- 
sionary that ever appeared in our world 
was the Lord Jesus Christ.” The di- 
rectors must feel as flattered as Lord 
Teigumouth did when he had helped 
the Committee of the Bible Society to 
put their papers to rights, and Mr. 
Owen exclaimed, ‘‘ His Lordship saw 
the chaos of our documents; he said, 
Let there be light, and there was light.’’ 
Such preachers would be angry if any 
of their people doubted that Dr, Priest- 
ley treated the Scriptures and divine 
things irreverently. 

March 19. After the speech of Mr. 
Peel last night, the Sacramental ‘Test 
may be considered as abolished, That 
stain of profanation will be wiped off 
from the leaves of the statute-book, by 
however much of intolerance they may 
still remain blotted. In this all serious 
Christians must rejoice. The Church of 
England especially ought to feel grateful 
tu the Dissenters whose exertions have 
thus rescued its holiest ceremony from 
perversion and scandal. It should feel 
the more grateful in consideration of the 
little which its own members and mi- 
nisters have done in protesting against 
and procuring the abolition of this de- 
secration. Mr, Sturges Bourne says, 
«* All agreed that the practice now 
sought to be abolished was one which 
occasionally gave rise to scenes of the 
most revolting hypocrisy and sacrilege.’’ 
Whatever the Church may think of it- 
self for haviug so long tolerated, and 
been a party to, such a practice for the 
sake of some imagined, but only ima- 
ginary, temporal advantages, it ought 
assuredly to feel strougly the deliverance 
from degradation which has been 
wrought out for it by the objects of its 


suspicion. 
The Declaration proposed by Mr, Peel 
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is one which may be conscientiously and 
honourably taken by any consistent Dis- 
senter, whatever be his opinion of the 
Established Church. It is not by 
* power, authority, or influence,” as 
conferred by office and exercised by 
Dissenters, that the doctrines of that 
Church, if erroneous, are to be rectified; 
that its discipline, if corrupt, is to be 
reformed; that its pretensions, if ar- 
rogant, are to be abated; or that its 
emoluments, if extravagant, are to be 
reclaimed by the uation which bestows 
them, aud which must ever have the 
right to proportion them to the services 
for which they are paid. If to accom. 
»lish such purposes as these be “to in- 
ae or weakeu the Protestant Church, 
as it is by law established within this 
reali, or to disturb it in the possession 
of any rights or privileges to which it 
may be entitled,” it is only by discus. 
sion first, and legislative enactment 
finally—not by official ‘“* power, autho- 
rity, or influence’’—that the greatest 


enemies of Establishments, amongst 
Dissenters, contemplate or wish the in- 
fliction of that injury. If those purposes 
be not injurious, but most friendly, to 
the Church—and he is a bad advocate 
for its merits who says otherwise —then 
is there, it may safely be affirmed, no 
wish at all that it should ever be in- 
jured or disturbed. 

But then why destroy the grace of the 
boon (for right is a boon from those 
who have power to withhold it) by re- 
quiring any Declaration? What is that 
requisition but an attempt (which must 
prove abortive ultimately, as it is offen. 
sive and suspicious now) to uphold the 
political and pecuniary advantages of the 
episcopal sect beyond the period when 
they shall have the sanction of public 
opinion? Till that time shall come, the 
new Test is not wanted by the Church; 
and when it shall have arrived, no test 
can long have the iniquitous effect of 
resisting what the public mind shall 
deem the public interest. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


Phe Conductors, in reference to several inquiries, cannot take upon themselves 
to assign reasons for either inserting or omitting poetical communications. ‘These 































articles are above all things the most difficult to make the subject of any such task. 
Neither can they be expected to preserve or return such as are not adopted. They 
are obliged by such communications, but must reccive them ou condition of 
exercising the most absointe discretion. Olivia’s lines are rather out of date. 

The MS. of Mr. J. J.’s paper on 1 John, has been in some way mislaid, or it 
should have been delivered as requested. 
_ Mr. L. Worsley in a note to the Conductors states his continued jutention of pub- 
lishing by subscription a volume on the origin of the American Tribes, for the pur- 
pose of shewing them to be the descendants of the Ten Tribes of Israel. He adds 
that he has obtained unexpected sources of intelligeuce which corroborate his con- 
clusion. He wishes to be favoured with any names of subscribers to add to his list 
as the work is in the press, 
Pin ae by a Lady on the subject of “ Juvenile Publications,’ has interested 
; a nas «et nanpan ly ‘a hardly know how they can arsist. They will 
po y, , address were given them, would communicate any 


‘The Conductors are inclined to thi 
; si ink better of Churchmen than to suppose that 
* A Churchman” is what he pretends to be, id 





ERRATA, 

> < P " ‘ 
x. ae 108 eee * £813,"" the commencement of a new paragraph was 
actual expen ae , by Which 2s, 2d. per head was stated to be the estimate of 
we = - of edacation in the schools particularized. ‘The connexion has been 
pnt se 3! Sete but will be restored by supplying this statement. = 
aseyae So se a at etl initials at the end mark the article as ove for 

$ are tudebdted to a valued cor d 
ich th ' respondent. 
Page 216, in the first line of Correspondence, for « this,” read their, 
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